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te ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal hness the ce of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal hness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Hig! ess the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal ness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L, 


PAREPA-ROSA SCHOLARSHIP. 
The COMPETITION for this Scholarship will take place at 
the INSTITUTION, on SATURDAY, the 25th inst. 
Full particulars to be obtained of the Secretary. 


The EASTER TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
2th inst., and terminate on Saturday, the 25th July. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the ‘Institution 
on Thursday, the 28rd inst., at eleven o’clock, and every 
following Monday and Thursday at the same hour, 

; By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
RoyaL AcaDEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
The Programme on the 18th inst. will include—Overture, 
“La Nonne Sanglante” (Gounod); The Pastoral Symphony 
(Beethoven); Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra ¥ ny 
firet time in England; Overture, “ Athalie” (Mendelsso! 
Vocalists, Miss meee Cole, Mr, Edward Lloyd, Mr. F. a 
Celli. Pianoforte, M r. Dannreuther. Conductor, Mr. MANNS. 
Numbered Stalls, "Halt -a-Crown. 





USICAL UNION.—THIRTIETH SEASON.— 
TUESDAY, — 21st, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
marter-past 3. Quartet in C, “Mozart; 80 D minor, 
eber ; Solos for Violin, Quintet, E flat, Schumann ; Piano- 
forte Solos—Executants, Guido Papini, from Florence (first time 
in England), with Wiener, Wafaelghem, Lasserre, and Oscar 
Beringer (first time). Single tickets at Lucas’s, Cramer’s, and 
Austin’s, 78. 6d. each. Programmes gratis. Any omission of 
tickets to be rectified at the Hall, day of concert. The free 
admissions, as usual, will be forwarded by post.—J, ELLA, 
saat, 9, Victoria-square. 


ADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S NEW SONGS. 








“THE SEA-SIDE KIRK.” 
“IF YOU ONLY KNEW.” 
“FAIR AND FAUSE”~ 
“MY SAILOR LOVE” 
“YOU NEEDN’T SAY A WORD.” 
Post free for 24 stamps each. 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


M WIENIAWSKI begs to announce his return 
e from America, and can accept engagements on and 
alter the 4th of May. All letters to. be addressed, 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


ONSIEUR ALPHONSE DUVERNOY begs 
to announce that he will ARRIVE in LONDON for t 
Season on the 27th inst. =... letters to be addressed to the care 


of Messrs. # and P. 18, Great Marlborough-street, 
on, 





care of 








Ricxon FOLI begs to announce that he will 
return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb. 17th, 
Grand Hotel de la Paix, M Russia; af! 


Oscow, ‘ter that date, 
until May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna. 


UONAPARTE’S oo . og 
d Fingered rte 
SMALLWOOD. tarpon! tres for 18 sampe. 
OLLOY’S LATEST SONGS.—“ THE RIDE.” 
_ Words by Sir WM. CLAYTON, Bart. No. 1, in E flat; 
No. 2, in F ; No. 3, in G. each, And “THE BROOK 


AND THE’ WAVE.” Words by LONGFELLOW. 4s, All 
Dost free at half-price, in stamps. 


TRO PINSUTI’S NEW SONGS. 
at half-price in stamps. 


Don’t me, 88, “What shall I sing to thee? %s. 
Tn Shadowland. 38. The Land of Love, 3s, 


ITTLE BUDS, easily Arran, Fingeres 
for the Pianoforte a Wrtaait scat wo0 1s, 





Post free 





each, post free at half-price, in 
Far Away. ; —_= Away. 
uid Gem Countess. 
Her bright Smile. 








London: Sole Publishers, Ronear = and Co., New 
Burlington-strgct, Order of all Musicsellers, 


1 


Ar- K 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 





BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 








BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIO. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELDORADO: 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 
AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 
STRAND THEATRE. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


snes S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
t Cover ont Dedication Page, ” - a bronze, 





je ** ona BAVARDS” .. arriott. 
Walts LINDA x ‘ ee Marriott 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES”... Godfrey. 
Galop CFUN OF THE BALL”... .. .«. Marriott, 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. «- Marriott. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 





BOURREE. In F major .. ° 
= ECLAIREURS, Impromptu .. ee ee ce oe 
LE TRIANON. kell act os 60, Be. 06 06 ge 
LULLABY. Cradle ae” do de 
THE MAGIC HARP. te 
THE WOODLAND SPRI x Morceau de Salon ;. 


ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


eevee 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STU: §-STUNDEN. baat o 4, 
TRAUM-GLUCK, Polka Mazurka oe 
CKSGONIN, Illustrated in Colours). " 

DIE GLUCK N. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 48 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





Ji by eer SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
oh or ay by a Shesieg a8 LAN LAN- 
os OF LOVE” 


Waar’ AREA YS WANTS 
tlk “ ‘Do 
YoU 


ssa Sup, "hy J. FIT 
OP, 

; and eta i Duets, 43.; post free, 
2%. each, 





LLL 


LONDON; J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 
_ 201, BEGENT STREET; 


Wotesatz Derartuent: 
1, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








— 
GQ TARLEE LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign "Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
| seg ——e ublishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vi Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
Instruments on or ei — 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
8084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





OREWKERNE, SOMERSET. 
ANTED, ‘an ORGANIST, for the Parish 


25 
monials to be sent to the Churchwardens on or before Wednesday, 
the 22nd of April, on which day, at 8 Ea me candidates are 





requested to be in attendance in urch.— Dated 10th 
April, 1874. 
NOW READY. 
THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(42nd Highlanders). 
Composed and Arranged by 


MICHAEL WATSON, 
BsavTivutiy Inpustratsp 1x CoLovns. 








Price 4s. 

Ransrorp & Son, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-cirous, 
NEW MUSIC. 
SONGS. 

4 = ne IN A HAWTHORN a J. 1, Hatton, 4s. 

E AND RETURN. Franz A 

A BEER WIFE'S SONG, Vi is Gabi da. 

A LITTLE CLOUD. Ciro Pinsw' 
APPLE Bld J. L. Hatton. ds. Pmpeon 
CHILD AND THE SKYLARK, in F. Lindsay Sloper. 
— ~ Panay 4 THE | eeiracrmmdlinad in G, with flute Sbbligsto: 
DOLLY'S “se VidiL Alt Alfred a 
FLY FORTH, 0 GENTLE DO “cite Pinsuth 4s. 
ae YUUR HAND ONCE MORE. er Wm. Lennox, 
HAUNTED CHAMBER. 4s, 
I’M A FAIRY FREE AND tial cut Kk. “L. Hline 4s. 


Se SONG ts C.D, and de Shae ©. Loves! 4a 
MY FAIREST LOVE. C Oberthur. 4s, 


NELLIE. Glover. 
* oe MOST LOVELY EVENING STAR, Richard 
r. 


ONE OTHER. Harriet Hatton, 
RIPPLING WAVES. J. L, Hati 
SADLY SWEET. Odoardo Barri. 

— NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. J. 1. Hatton, 


sone OF THE SEA BREEZE. J. L, Hatton, “4s, 
STREAM, THE. J.L. Hatton. 4s, 
SPARE BUT ONE GENTLE THOUGHT. Berthold Tours. 
ee 
TIT FO Sloper. 3s. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAV Berthold Tours, 8s, 
THIS WORLD 18 FULL OF BEAUTY. Lady Baker, 4s. 
VILLAGE CHURCH. J, L. Hatton. 
bate: Nay 9 IN THE STILLY HOUR OF NIGHT. Franz 
WOULD you BE A SAILOR’S WIFE. Virginia Gabriel. 
4s, 
LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





Joust Puptisuxp, 


“MARCHE DES VAINQUEURS,” 


POUR LE PIANO. 
PAR 


HENRY POLLARD. f 
Prick 4s, 


Pa Be ee ee 
London: J. B, Caamzn & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
DE. * STOLBEDGE VOICE BOEnTes— 


J. 











mp oe Bye oo and removing 
affections of throat, has 1 character for a 
seine haat alae teeta te received 
from Grist, Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluabie To 
a cn weave teams ti nited 
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J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher ands Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA 8T., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale ® good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUND. DAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&e, (90 in a By C. A. vege | Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &o. each Is,, postage, i In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 5s.; Postage, 44d. (steparated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each i postage, 8d.. 

“ Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for simple » benny, variety of life, and power of —— 
teachiug in which young can sake in, ri 

this series.” S Chure ‘ork, 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE, 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
e Py ene good : well told.”"—Literary Churchman. 
A prettier was never written.” —Guardian. 
**Charmingly told : full of intereat.”—Church Review, 
** An attractive little tale.”—Church Timea, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmg- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story. ”_ Literary Churchman. 
** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
By Rev. 8. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s, 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A- repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,”—Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES, Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 64. ; by Post 8s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them, Here an inere the style reminds one of 
Fouqué's charming stories.” Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &o, Three Vols. 
separated), each 8s. 6d. ; A Post 38. 10d, 
**Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most aw t the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
** The story is most interesting. — Church Times, 
** Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Jiterary Churchman. 


WAYLAND Waite ANowTale. By C. A.M, W. 
5a., by Post 
“ Welln written, full of i eugasetions and warning—to 
yet Becoedingly inte veaing edberaiemante Congiunion. 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
pas Odiest in Lite, ” “Our Christian Calling,” &e. 2a. ; by 


‘oat Qs. 
“A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 

Nbrary.”—G@uardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2, 6d. by by Post 2s, 9d 

“A pretty fen of. sketch of the manner in which Guilds 

a enahje chitin “ of different stations to act upon one another 

“ Tta tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 

Mbrary.”—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON, A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. P Rev. W. KE, in Brighstone, Isle 
a” Might, ; by Post 5s. 

hea recommend tte tok, Purely historical ; not 
eudace in liveliness and spirit.”"—@uardian. 

OUR CHSLDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
Fwy a Lord's Jife, By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d,; by 


“ Admirably suited for children, where ~~ Catholic instrue 
tion will be appreciated.” —Church Time: 
From Church 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS, 
the earliest 


History. By Dr. NEALE, 2%., by Post 2s, 2d, 
** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 

t nt the peatier to rok ole atmosphere of the society of 
“A charming book 7: ae be in every village library.”— 

Church Review. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 


purer Book. Py, Seibor of * Tales of Kirkbeok.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 


* Will do for the generation — it Aid fo for the passing 
one, viz., give them explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 

cted children,”—Church Times, 


Senne, and its LEGENDS. 8s. 64., by 


«Nothing Meat old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mented to te bs Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 


hem 
Cnet be bas Thia, however, is not done 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. 


By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 8, 6d., by Post 88. 10d. 


sketches of common- characte 
est some useful thought, object of the 
The PILGRIM | and Four other Allogories. 1s. 64. ; 
«+ Ueeta road Sunday school. Interesting 
arava sc Ress sea on aires 
ay cid on the again, "*~Chareh Time 5, 
Hayes's Ontalague on application, 
3 %, HAYES LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ayp 4, 
HENBISTTA GARDEN 


STREET, COVENT 


—— 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACOCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





—.. 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,'8 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET, 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


J B. CRAMER & C0,.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


— ay ST, ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
ted by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church, &c, With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY. Vol. IL., price 5s.; by post, 58. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. IL 
of ‘*Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 
(Vol. IIL, will be ‘ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


Tondon: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, ‘Covent- -garden, hi 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4; 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 


‘ 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instevotion Gratis. 
Llustrated prospectus and Sam gles of Work sent post free, 





a oe < ae 
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REVIVAL. 





In the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cruel sleet,— 

Littie flowers begin their growing 
Far beneath our feet. 

Softly taps the Spring and cheerly,— 

' Darlings are you here ?” 

Till they answer: ‘* We are nearly, 
Nearly ready, dear.” 


“ Where is Winter, with her snowing ? 
Tell us, Spring,” they say ; 

Then she answers: “ He is going, 
Going on his way. 

Poor old Winter does not love you— 
But his time is past ; 

Soon my birds shall sing above you,— 
Set you free at last !” 


M. M. D. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Bandmann commences a short engagement at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in ‘‘ Dead and Alive.” 





Mr. Robert Heller, the conjuror, musician, and 
humorist, has been giving seances at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, with great success. 





The pantomime of ‘ Cinderella” will this week 
conclude its successful and lengthened run at the 
Belfast Theatre Royal, and on next Monday evening 
Mr, Charles Mathews appears for six nights, 





Miss Marriott has been fulfilling a most successful 
engagement at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, 
terminating to-morrow and succeeded on Monday by 
Mr. and Mrs. Billington in ‘‘ Rough and Ready.” 





Miss Braddon’s play, ‘‘ Genevieve,” will be with- 
drawn from the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, this 
week. On Monday next Miss Wallis, the new 
tragic actress, will make her first appearance in 
Liverpool. 


—_—- 


‘Old Soldiers” and “Maid and the Magpie” 
prove attractive at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Liverpool. On Saturday night all parts of the house 
were crowded, the demand for places being greater 
than the supply, while the audience were unstinted 
in their manifestations. 





Mr, Charles Mathews has appeared during the 
last fortnight at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, with his 
accustomed success, and good houses have been 
the result, Miss Agnes Markham, a special favourite 
with the Dublin playgoers during her long engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, giving him thoroughly 
artistic support. 

The second concert for the season of the Dublin 
University Choral Society was held at the College 
Examination Hall on last Monday afternoon. The 
program consisted of Handel’s ‘‘ Acis and Galatea” 
and a miscellaneous selection — all excellently 
rendered under the conductorship .of Sir Robert 
Stewart, Mus, Doc. 





A complimentary benefit to Mrs. John Harris, 
widow of the late lessee, was given by Messrs. Gunn, 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on Wednesday 
evening. The program included ‘The Wedding 
Day” with ‘Mr, Granby and Miss Louise Willes ; 
“ Cool as a Cucumber,” Mr, Charles Mathews (who 
kindly gave his yaluable services) as Plumper, and 
the burlesque. 


At the Theatre Royal, Dublin, Byron’s comedy 
“War to the Knife,” supported by Miss Louise 
Willes, Mr. E. W. Royce, &c., and “The Good 
Woman in the Wood,” in which Malle. Scasi, Miss 
Charlotte Saunders, andthe Misses Blanche Sabine, 


Edith Wilson, &., appear with good effect, have been 





on the bills this week, Mr. Stanley Dust, late 
business manager of the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
is engaged in a similar capacity during the present 
short season at this theatre. 





The Derby Choral Union concluded a most 
successful season on Wednesday evening last. 
‘“Acis and Galatea,” with Mendelssohn's ‘ Wal- 
purgis Night” were the works selected for the con- 
cluding concert of the eighth season. Miss Arthur 
of Leeds was the soprano, taking great liberties with 
Handel’s music; Mr. ©. H. Coulson and Mr. 
Baldwin were very efficient in their respective parts. 
The band and chorus were as usual up to their work, 
Mr. T. T. Trimnell (now of Clifton) presided at the 
organ, and Mr. W. W. Woodward conducted. 





A committee has been formed at Birmingham, 
the members being principally connected with the 
Musical Festival, for the purpose of founding local 
scholarships for the Kensington National Training 
School of Music. § Major-Gen. Eardley Wilmot 
and Mr. P. Le Neve Foster attehded the meeting 
to represent the Society of Arts. More than £1000 
was subscribed at once; and Mr. W. G. Beale will 
give £50 a year for five years for the instruction 
and partial maintenance of one scholar, and Mr. R. 
L. Chance will give £20 a year for the same time 
towards a presentation. 





A series of promenade concerts under the direction 
of M. Riviére was commenced on Saturday last at 
the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. The theatre, 
already one of the prettiest in England, had been 
completely redecorated, a new ceiling made, and new 
arrangements for lighting and ventilating is intro- 
duced, so that it is now as nearly what a perfect 
theatre should be as is possible. Thero was a very 
large audience, who seemed to enjoy the novelty of a 
promenade concert in a theatre. M. Riviére has 
engaged a very fair band, and each evening the 
orchestral selections have been very successful. The 
following vocalists have appeared, Miss Blanche 
Cole, Miss Jenny Pratt, Mdlle. Eliza Savelli, Mdme. 
Martorelli Garcia, Sig. Gustave Garcia, and Mr, 
George Perren. Mr, Levy, the cornet player, and 
Mdlle, Marie Secretain, a young pianist, have also 
appeared, 





Miss Braddon’s ‘ Genevieve,” produced at Liver- 
pool on Haster Monday, is to be withdrawn this 
week, Miss Wallis succeeds at the Alexandra. A 
sad- accident happened on Saturday night, just 
before the fall of the avalanche in Miss Braddon’s 
piece. On an elevated point of the goat-path 
winding round the mountain there is a struggle 
between Beaupré (Mr. Stephenson) and Valliere 
(Mr. Brooke), which ends in the latter casting the 
former down the precipice. Up to Saturday night 
the incident was effectively represented without 
accident, though there was a realism about it 
suggestive of peril. On Saturday night, when Mr, 
Stephenson was pitohed down, he seems to have 
fallen awkwardly against something, for he broke 
his leg in two places, Though getting on as well 
as can be expected, he is very ill, and of course 
cannot play. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave their 
last concert of the season on Tuesday evening last, 
when the dramatic cantata ‘‘ Fridolin; or, the Message 
to the Forge” the libretto by Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
the music by Signor Alberto Randegger, was per- 
formed for the first time in Liverpool. The principal 
singers were Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, Mr. Santley and Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
the first three artists having originally sung the 
music at the last Birmingham Festival, The per- 
formance on Tuesday last was generally successful ; 
the composer conducted, and with a few drawbacks 
band and chorus did their work fairly, Of the 
soloists Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington was the most 
successful ; she was in be ager voice and sang with 
real dramatic power. Mr. Santley and Mr. Thomas 
were as effective as usual, but unfortunately Mr, 
Cummings was suffering from a severe cold, and 





was unable to do himself justice, Signor Randegger 


ray 
————$——___—_—_—_——_- = 


was heartily cheered at the conclusion of the per- 
formance and recalled to the platform. The second 
part of the concert comprised the following items :— 
Overture “ Dinorah,” Meyerbeer, Song, “ Spinning 
Song,” Cowen, Mdme. Lemmons - Sherrington ; 
Barcarole, ‘‘O ma maitrosse,” David, Mr. W, H. 
Cummings; Song, “ Sulla poppa,” Ricci, Mr. 
Santley; Trio, “This magie wove scarf,” Barnett, 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. W, H. Cummings 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas; Cornelius March, Mendels- 
sohn. Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict. Tho over- 
ture to ‘* Dinorah” was very well given by the band, 
chorus, and Mr. Best (organ). Mdme. Sherrington 
sang very charmingly and won much applause jn 
Cowen’s new Spinning Song, which had the advan- 
tago of Sir Julius’s perfect pianoforte accompani- 
ment. Mr. Cummings sang David's song with great 
taste, and Mr. Santley was vociferously encored in 
“Sulla poppa.” Barnett's well-known trio from 
“The Mountain Sylph” was very artistically sung 
by Mdme, Sherrington, Messrs, Cummings and 
Thomas. There was a very large and fashionable 
audience, 








NEW GAIETY THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 





A new theatre was opened in Liverpool on Monday 
under the title of the Gaiety. It is situated on 
the west side of Camden-stroet, about half-way 
between Islington and London-road, and thus in 
close proximity to two of the most important 
arteries of the town. There are two entrances for 
the public in Camden-street, tho one nearest 
Islington being to the pit and the gallery, and 
the other for the visitors to the stalls and boxes. 
The entrhnce to the stalls is a long corridor running 
down one side of the pit. At the top of the stair- 
case is a buffet. The seats in the boxes are 
comfortable, though the steep descent makes them 
awkward of approach. As the gallery does not over- 
hang the boxes this part of the house is especially 
airy, and is not likely to be excessively hot even 
when the house is crammed full. Pitites must be 
glad to find the seats stuffed, and an incline that 
enables visitors in the back seats to see as well as 
those in the front row. The gallery is small, The 
chief difficulty will be the obtaining of sufficient 
space on the stage for the manwuvring of the 
company and working the scenery, The enter- 
tainments, as described by Mr. Wyndham, the 
manager, in his brief speech on Monday night, 
are to be light, pleasant, and. amusing—free from 
all features that might offend the most fastidious 
taste—varied in their style and well performed. 
There has, however, been want of leisure to get the 
theatre finished, alike in front and on the stage. 
As & consequence, the performance was matred by 
incongruities and hitches, arising mainly from the 
defocts in the stage appointments, but with all 
the drawbacks there was sufficient indication that 
the players were competent for their work. The 
opening piece was the Palais Royal piece, ‘ Le 
Reveillon,” called ‘‘ Committed for Trial,” in which 
the whole burden fell on Mr. Wyndham, who was 
bustling and energetic in the part. With him Mr. 
W. Holston divided the honours; and the manner 
in which he rendered the sergeant of police was a 
good example of the use an experienced artist can 
make of small materials. Mr. F. ©. Burnand’s 
operatic extravaganza, “ Little Tom Tug; or, the 
Fresh-waterman,” followed. A considerable body of 
characters are required for the representation of this 
burlesque. The more prominent of them were Miss 
Marie Stevens, Miss Emmeline Dorling, Miss Dor- 
ling, Mr. John Owen, Mr. Philip Day, Mr. George 
Power, and Mr. Robins. The band was reasonably 
efficient, the singing merry, the acting blithe and 
unflagging, and the dancing exhilarating. In the 
afterpiece, Mr. Sorrell’s “In the Wrong Boz,” Mr. 
Wyndham again played a conspicuous part, and was 
well supported by Miss Emmeline Dorling. 








Otyurrc Toearnn.—H.R.H. Prince Arthur, and 
H.8.H. the Prince of Teck, attended by their suite, 
honoured Mr. Neville with their last 
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“THE FAIRY RING.” 





A fashionable audience was attracted to the 
Brighton Dome a few nights ago to hear, for the first 
time in Brighton, Mr. Cummings’ new cantata, 
‘* The Fairy Ring,” the solo parts in which were 
undertaken by Mr. Cummings himself, Mr. Alsop, 
Miss Edith Wynne, and Miss Poole; the choruses 
being entrusted to the members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, and the instrumental music to a 
well-selected orchestra, conducted by Mr. R. Taylor. 
The instrumental introduction and succeeding ap- 
propriate and fairy-like chorus were very charmingly 
played and sung; and Mr. Alsop’s recitative, 
‘Haste, Percivel and Florina,” followed by Percivel’s 
(Mr. Cummings) charmingly-sung solo, did full 
justice to the composer’s music. Miss Edith 
Wynne was evidently suffering from severe cold, 
but, notwithstanding, she sang with great feeling 
the plaintive air, “ In a rose bud I was lying.” The 
quartet following, “ Peace to the dreamer,” with 
harp accompaniment, was one of the most effective 
morceaux of the evening. It was followed by the 
spirited and characteristic bass solo, ‘‘I heard the 
anvil.” The madrigal (unaccompanied), ‘‘ Love is 
a sweet and a cruel thing,” was sung by the Brighton 
Sacred Harmonic Society in a manner which must 
have been highly gratifying to their talented director. 
The part of Gentilla had been assigned to Miss 
Antoinette Sterling, the popular American contralto, 
but that lady was prevented from attending in con- 
sequence of a summons to take part in a Royal con- 
cert at Osborne. Her place was, however, admirably 
filled by Miss Poole, and the solo by that lady, 
** Happy fays and fairies all,” elicited warm approba- 
tion. The duet of Florina and Percivel was followed 
by the final chorus “ Away, away,” and the talented 
composer had to come forward to bow his acknowledg- 
ments to a delighted audience. 

The second part of the concert opened with the 
Russian National Anthem, arranged by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, which was followed by ‘‘ The winds that 
waft.” Mr. Carrodus’s violin solo from ‘ Otello,’, 
and “Tom Bowling,” by Mr. Cummings. This 
favourite song was, perhaps, never more impres- 
sively sung, and only the lateness of the hour 
precluded its repetition.. Mr. Cummings’ other 
song, ‘The Bay of Biscay,” equally deserved the 
applause it received. “A life that lives for you, 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lea,” effectively sung by Miss 
Poole, and lastly, Bishop’s trio, ‘‘Maiden Fair,” 
brought to its conclusion a most agreeable and 
successful entertainment. 





OPERA. 





Last week closed at Covent Garden with “ L’ Afri- 
caine,” and “ Il Barbiere.” The former, on Friday 
introduced the rentrée, as last year it introduced the 
début of Mdlle. d’Angeri. This prima donna shows 
some advance in dramatic power since her last ren- 
dering. Selika is a trying part, and it would be 
falsely complimentary to Mdlle. d’Angeri to say that 
she fulfils its last exigencies; but she sang sympa- 
thetically, acted with impressiveness, and came well 
up to the mark in the last act, where the death scene 
under the mancanilla made the most demands upon 
her. M. Maurel’s Nelusko was a first performance 
in this country. He presented the picturesque part 
in rather faint colours, and was coolly received. 
Nevertheless M. Maurel always sings like a true 
artist. The French school has its purest exposition 
in him. Little is to be remarked of the rest of the 
cast. Mdme, Sinico ggain represented Inez, Sig. 
Nicolini acted and sang with much spirit as Vasco di 
Gama; and the parts of Don Pedro, the Grande 
Inquisitore, Don Diego, and the High Priest, were, 
as on former occasions, entrusted respectively to 
Signori Bagagiolo, Capponi, Raguer, and Tagliafico. 
Generally speaking the performance was respectable, 
and the mise-en-sctne sustained the credit of the old 
house. 

Rossini’s “ Barbiere,” given on Saturday, had Malle, 
Marimon and a neweomer, Sig. Blume-Dorini, in the 
réles so often associated with Patti and Mario. 
Mdlle. Marimon sang charmingly; her brilliant 
execution achieved special success in the opening 


cavatina of Rosina, “‘ Una voce,” in the duet with 
Figaro, ‘‘ Dunque io son,” and in the flashy valse 
aria by Tito Mattei interpolated in the lesson-scene. 
Here with unsurpassed sweetness and purity of tone, 
she sustained a long shake on the C sharp, followed 
by a perfect D in alt, which brought down the house 
tumultuously. The encores offered to Mdlle. Mari- 
mon during the evening were too numerous for her 
to accept them all. Sig. Blume-Dorini did not sup- 
port the augury of his floral and gilded name. He 
was feeble; but then he had a cold and was nervous; 
so we prefer to wait for a second hearing. The 
Bertha of Malle. Corsi, the Figaro of Sig. Cotogni, 
the Bartolo of Sig. Ciampi, and the Basilio of Sig. 
Tagliafico were as meritorious as ever, while the 
orchestra and chorus proved not less excellent than 
usual. 

Five performances are the sum of the present 
week. That of Monday was “ La Favorita” with 
Malle. d’Angeri as Leonora. Last year this artist 
had essayed with creditable results the same rdle, 
and as she has made general progress in the interim, 
her present efferts are quite praiseworthy. The 
difficult part was grasped with a seriousness of 
intention and dramatic intensity suitable to the 
various situations in which so many strong passions 
have vent ; and in the vocal respect Mdlle, d’Angeri’s 
performance is equally to be commended. A young 
aspirant, Mdlle. Cottino, made a good first appear- 
ance as Ines, and was well received. She has a nice 
voice and is pleasant to look on. Sig. Nicolini was 
Fernando, Sig. Cotogni Alfonso, and Sig. Bagagiolo 
the Priest. The ballet divertissement in the second 
act was distinguished by the clever dancing of 
Malle. Girod, 

On Tuesday ‘‘Il Barbiere” was repeated as on 
Saturday, excepting that Sig. Bettini played 
Almaviva. Last night ‘“* Gugliemo Tell” was given, 
with a new Arnoldo, Sig. Bolis. 

The performance of last evening, devoted to the 
presentation of ‘‘ Guglielmo Tell?’ was not only 
remarkably effective, and sustained the prestige of 
the Royal Italian Opera for gorgeous ‘“ spectacles,” 
but from a musical and artistic point of view was 
highly interesting. The excellent singing of Mdme, 
Sinico as Mathilde, the first appearance this season 
of Mdlle. Scalchi (who took the part of Edwige), the 
pleasing way in which the character of Jemmy was 
sustained by Mdlle. Cottino, and the splendid delivery 
of the music allotted to the two patriots, Tell and 
Walter, by M. Maurel and Sig. Bagagiolo, were 
elements of success which were crowned by the 
felicitious début of the new tenor, Sig. Bolis, as 
Arnoldo. ‘Selva opaca” (the unique display for 
the solo soprano voice in the opera) was delight- 
fully rendered by Mdme. Sinico, and all the 
instrumental and choral effects were well developed 
by the forces under Sig. Vianesi’s direction. 
Sig. Bolis possesses a splendid voice. His high 
notes are remarkably strong and of a very telling 
quality ; only in the lower register are his tones at 
all veiled, but a slight nervousness might have 
affected these on a first appearance. With an 
excellent stage presence, an impassioned style, and 
many excellent artistic qualities, Sig. Bolis, who was 
at first rather coldly received, won before the conclu- 
sion of the second act, the suffrages of the audience, 
The recognition of his abilities commenced with the 
performance of the duo “Il core,” and when, in 
co-operation with M. Maurel and Sig. Bagagiolo, Sig, 
Bolis lent all his powers to the delivery of the cele- 
brated trio, “ La gloria,” there was but one opinion 
in the house, and that in favour of the new tenor. 


A débit was made at Her Majesty’s last week by 
Sig. Ramini, a tenor of light voice and good abilities 
for the lower range of opera. In “ Marta” he 
showed to advantage, and won an encore for 
‘“M’ appari.” At present, however, we do not think 
Sig. Ramini calculated to essay the more serious 
roles. Mdlle. Alvina Valleria made an excellent 
Lady Enrichetta ; but she should avoid forcing high 
notes from the chest, which may imperil her voice. 
Mdme. Trebelli’s Nancy is well known, and Sig. 
Catalani made a capital Plunketto, gaining an encore 
for his beer song. As formerly Signor Zoboli was 
Lord Tristano; subordinate characters having been 











interpolated in the scene of the Statute Fair, included 

some very clever dancing by Mdlles. Blanche Ricoig 

and Gedda, a pas by the former having been encored, 

On Saturday “ La Favorita” introduced two new 

signori, De Reschi as Alfonso and Giulio Perkins ag 

Baldassare. The first gentleman made a favourable 
impression by his appearance and demeanour, and 

notwithstanding indisposition, won the good opinion 
of all. He is a fine baritone voice of admirable 
quality, and his style lacks nothing of refinement 
and delicacy in phrasing. His delivery of Alfonso’s 
first solo—the scena and aria at the beginning of 
the second act—at once decided the singer’s position, 
and the closing ‘‘ Moderato” movement was enthusi- 
astically encored. The upper portion of his voice 
is the best. Where Sig. de Reschi fails is in adequate 
dramatic rendering of the character. He should 
throw more spirit into the histrionic conception, and 
then with that voice of his he would do excellently 
well. As for Sig. Perkins, of whom much has been 
rumoured before this his appearance on the stage, 
we may say of this Americo-Italian or Italiamerican 
artist that his voice is a fine, deep, sonorous bass, 
his figure tall and impressive, his characterisation 
careful, and that he is likely to.do credit to opera. 
His Baldassare had distinctive merits, and he was 
well received. The Leonora of Mdlle. Titiens, and 
the Fernando of Sig. Naudin do not call for reiterated 
eulogy. 

“‘ Semiramide” on Monday was simply a repeti- 
tion; but Sig. Agnesi, happily recovered after a 
sharp illness, lent breadth and worth to the part 
of Assur. On Tuesday ‘ Rigoletto” was performed 
—not this time with Mdlle. Lodi's Gilda, but 
with Mdlle. Risarelli in that part. This lady 
may be remembered as having formed a con- 
stituent of the Winter Italian Opera at St. 
George’s Hall in 1872. Since that time she has 
studied and practised to good purpose; and on 
Tuesday, in the important arena of Drury Lane, she 
so brightly and sweetly sang the ‘‘ Caro nome” and 
the subsequent arias and scenas, as to evoke 
general applause and approval. She may be con- 
gratulated on this achievement. The Rigoletto was 
again Sig. Galassi who once more played excellently, 
On Thursday “ Fidelio” was repeated. 


> 








CONCERTS. 





The close of the British Orchestral Society's 
season was attended by an interesting selection of 
music embracing various schools. From the Pastoral 
Symphony and Cherubini’s overture to ‘* Anacreon” 
to Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto and a fantasia 
by Glinka, the range is pretty wide; and, in addition, 
Mr. A. 8. Sullivan’s ‘‘ Overtura di Ballo” was heard, 
and a novelty by Sir Julius Benedict, a scherzo in A 
minor intended for a symphony in course of composi- 
tion, reaped general approval. This integral number 
is a vivacious and spirited piece of composition, 
from which the prospective merit of the new work 
may be augured. It was well played by the orchestra 
and much applauded, Sir Julius being summoned. 
Glinka’s music is quaint, but not taking: in the 
present instance, however, the basis of his fantasia 
was a series of Russian airs. Schumann’s concerto 
was played by Mr. Walter Bache in his usual accom- 
plished manner. Another overture besides that 
mentioned was Mr. J. F. Barnett’s to the “‘ Winter's 
Tale.” Vocal pieces were sung by Mdme, Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Mr. Santley; and-the concert was 


President of the Society. Mr. G. Mount conducted, 
as usual, ; 

The first opera concert in connection with Her 
Majesty’s company took place at St. James’s Hall 
on Wednesday, under depressing circumstances. 
Malle. Titiens was ill, Mdlle. Lodi had broken down 
in health and had been ordered out of England by 
her physicians ; the stalls were not half filled, the 
balconies almost empty. The program was long 
and stale: all the old played-out and sung-out 
chevausz de bataille which have done duty for years 
and years; and the audience showed unmistakeable 
signs of fatigue. 

The last but one concert of the Sacred Harmonie 





filled by Signori Casaboni and Marchetti. The ballet, 


Society season was given on Friday, when “ Jude 


attended by the Duke of Edinburgh, who is the — 
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Maccabeus”’ was the oratorio performed. A large 
audience assembled. The chief singers were Mdme. 
Sherrington, Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Santley, all 
in first rate voice. The choruses were admirably 
rendered by the choir, under the biton of Sir M. 
Costa. At the final performance Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman” 
will be performed. 


The second of Mr. Alfred Gilbert and Madame 
Gilbert’s Chamber Concerts, took place at St. 
George’s Hall en Wednesday. These concerts, 
which are devoted to what is called ‘The Classics 
of the Pianoforte,” are of strict character and high 
excellence. This week the artists who participated 
were Herr Ludwig Straus, Signor Pezze, and Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert for instrumental music, and Mdme. 
Gilbert, Mdme. Martorelli Garcia, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, Mr. Percy Rivers as vocalists. The pro- 
gram, a good selection, included Haydn’s Trio in 
E flat, Schumann’s Solo, “ Stiicke im Volkston,” 
Op. 102, Haydn’s Duet, “ Ye gay and painted fair” 
(* Season”) Mdme. Gilbertand Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
Bach’s Chaconne fdr violin, and Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in C, Op. 66. 

The Brixton Amateur Musical Society gave a 
concert on Wednesday evening. Mr. John Har- 
rison, their accompanist, who was to have played 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor, was absent 
through indisposition, and his place was filled by 
Miss Emma Buer, A.R.A.M., who gave a fugue by 
Mendelssohn and a piece by Benedict in capital style. 
The orchestral music—consisting of Auber’s over- 
ture ‘‘ Haydee,” Romberg’s symphony in D, Fantasia 
on Songs of England by Van Maanen,—was very well 
played. Miss Marie Duval sang ‘The Dove and 
the Maiden,” and Randegger’s ‘ Bird of the Spring 
time,” and with Mr. Jopp the duet, ‘‘The Moon 
has raised,’’ by Benedict. Mr. Jopp sang Benedict’s 
“ Rage, thou angry storm,” and Mr. J. R. Jekyll also 
sang two songs with good effect. 








THEATRES. 





That curious old musical drama, “Guy Mannering,” 
with its naif excuses for dragging in songs at every 
possible emergency, was very well acted at last 
Saturday’s Gaiety matinée. The piece was strongly 
cast, the house was full, and the laughter frequent 
and loud. Three impersonations stood specially 
forth in point of excellence: namely, the Dominic 
Sampson of Mr. George Honey, the Dandie Dinmont 
of Mr. Maclean, and Mr. Lyall’s Colonel Mannering. 
The first was one of those assumptions which from 
time to time remind us that we have in Mr. Honey 
a true comedian of the right rank and pattern. 
Musical frivolities are too often suffered to obscure 
the fact; but whenever this good actor gets a chance 
of bringing out real character, as in this case of the 
immortal Dominie, we see that the conception is as 
keen and the touches as subtle as of old. In sucha 
réle Mr. Honey revels; he feels himself in his 


, element, and is not haunted by a sense of the 


dreariness of all surroundings, which must have 
accompanied him in his pilgrimage through the 
wilderness of opera bouffe. The Dominie was in 
high favour with the audience. Of Dandie Dinmont 
Mr. Maclean gave a very natural rendering. His 
knowledge of Doric came in effectively: the dialect 
was first-rate, the rollicking character not overdone, 
the make-up excellent. Mr. Lyall imparted a 
dignity to Colonel Mannering which added greatly to 
the finish of the cast. Mrs. Leigh was a very good 
Meg Merrilies, and came strongly out in the death 
scene. Mr. Beverley was out of voice and awkward 
as Henry Bertram; but Miss Loseby made a good 
Julia, and sang well, while Lucy was played by Miss 
Hunter, and the Bailie Mucklethrift of Mr. J. G. 
Taylor became a real feature. The glees and songs 
went well, particularly the ‘‘ Winds whistle cold,” 
and the ever popular ‘‘ Chough and crow.” 

The drama of the week at the French plays has 
been Balzac’s “‘ Mardtre,” a horrid story in which 
fiends move in the guise of human beings. There 
is not one wholesome character in the entire play: 
all is lurid, fierce, inhuman : the crimes and passions 
are so piled up that the heap becomes ridiculous ; 
from the tragical to the comical there is but one 
step. The notion of a mother and daughter falling 


_|with appropriate spasmodic action. 











in love with the same man has been used frequently 
in fiction; and the principle of self-sacrifice is 
generally introduced to arouse the tender sympathies 
of the listeners. But the rivals introduced into 
Balzac’s fable are stepmother and stepdaughter, and 
they are not mere unhappy women : they are demons 
both. The man is a mean rogue, no hero to excuse 
the passion; and the women plot and scheme for 
him ruthlessly. Gertrude is the stepmother, two 
and thirty years old; Pauline is the daughter of 
twenty-two; Ferdinand is the lover. Of this fellow 
Gertrude has been the mistress in old times, and 
she has written him letters; which letters, in order 
to worm himself into the good graces of the step- 
daughter, Ferdinand basely gives up to Pauline. 
Forthwith Pauline proceeds to carry them to her 
father; for the elder woman has a husband living, 
of course. To stop the exposure, Gertrude drugs 
Pauline with laudanum, and repossesses herself 
of the letters. Maddened at being thus outwitted, 
Pauline poisons herself in good earnest with arsenic 
taken from her stepmother’s desk, so as to com- 
promise that lady. The plot takes effect; Ger- 
trude is arrested as a murderess; bat Pauline, 
now dying, confesses her crime and expires. In 
rushes Ferdinand, and in agony swallows poison 
himself and also dies; and the father falls lifeless 
with grief and horror on the stage, while the mardatre, 
part author and part victim of the catastrophe tears 
her hair. Anything more abnormally villanous 
cannot be imagined. It is in vain that Mdme. Marie 
Laurent throws her vivid art into the réle of the 
stepmother: the original conception is so bad that 
nothing can make it tolerable. Great as was Balzac 
in characterisation, he has here made no attempt to 
invest with subtlety the motives which sway his 
puppets. The drama is carried out in a hard brutal 
style ; a glare of red pervades it, and the effect of it 
is to sacrifice true power to mere animalism. Mdme. 
Laurent is highly intense, and Mdlle. Kelly, the 
stepdaughter, loves and longs, lingers and expires, 
Neither lady 
could possibly do justice to herself; nor could M. 
d’Albert as the debased lover; but M. Gouget as the 
husband, gained applause for expressing his agony 
with violence. ‘La Mardtre” is far from a pleasant 
play to witness. 

A two-act extravagant comedy by Mr. H. B. 
Farnie was. on Wednesday brought out at the 
Royalty Theatre under the title ‘“‘ The Main Chance.” 
This piece originally saw light at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool, where it created some 
curiosity from the authorship being kept in the dark. 
The centre-point of the action is selfishness. A 
greedy old curmudgeon whose entire thought is his 
own indulgence, lives with his niece, and is anxious 
to get her married, for she, too, is selfish in her line, 
and her waywardness often runs contrary to the old 
man’s comfort. There is another schemer devoted 
to the main chance, namely Mr. Keenie Pyke, a 
promoter of companies; and this man and the 
former join in a plan to bamboozle a worthy doctor 
into selling his property by fictitious stories of the 
deterioration of the neighbourhood: their own im- 
pression being that a railway company wants the 
land and will pay them advanced terms for it. But 
the railway project is given up, and the cunning 
pair are saddled with useless property. In one way 
and another self-interest affects nearly every cha- 
racter in the piece, and builds up an intrigue which 
it is not easy to describe in these limits: suffice 
it, that a young widow, admirably played by Miss 
Breman, and a returned ‘sailor (Mr. G. F. Neville) 
are the only ones untinctured by the prevailing sin. 
How these two are brought together, and how the 
egregious seekers after “the main chance” are left 
out in the cold, will be discovered by spectators 
curious as to the lively intrigue. The delineation 
of character is amusing, the dialogue witty, the 
acting brisk and clever. Mr. Righton makes a most 
entertaining Egomet, the personification of the 
selfish element ; Mr. Fosbrooke, a newcomer to the 
Royalty, is of excellent service ; and other characters 
are sustained with efficiency by Messrs. Bannister 
and Holman, Misses H. Hodson and EK. Thorne. 
The comedy was followed by a riotous new farce 
“The Fire-eaters,” turning on the mania of a 


cowardly blusterer in insulting people, offering a 





challenge and then handing somebody else’s card. 
A peppery Irishman is thus served, and proceeds to 
hunt down the wrong man whose name and address 
has been givento him. The wild fun of this Palais 
Royal order of piece was spiritedly kept up by Mr. 
Charles Steyne, Mr. Fosbrooke, and Mr. Neville, 
Misses Brennan, Augusta Wilton, and B. Ashley. 








PHRASING: THE ITALIAN TEACHING, 





The mania of his countrymen and countrywomen 
for rushing off to Italy in order to learn singing, is 
a point against which Mr. W. H. Daniell of Wor- 
cester, U.S., inveighs bitterly. When audiences, he 
says, become more critical, singing will improve ; 
but so long as bad singing is better received than 
good, just so long will vulgurity ocoupy the place 
belonging to refinement. Just look at it: young 
ladies and gentlemen leave this country for a 
musical education and go in such vast numbers to 
Milan, that it is likely to be the correct thing at 
last to remain at home. ‘Going to Italy” is no 
longer a matter of wonder. From these people (but 
few of whom remain long enough to acquire the 
idiomatic part of the Italian language), come many 
of our singers and teachers, yet how can it be 
expected that they understand their art? They 
have been necessarily taught by imitation, and have 
no definite idea of how or why a thing is to be done. 

The phrasing learnt from these Italian teachers 
is prolific of bad singing, Mr. Daniell maintains. A 
musical phrase is simply a musical idea. It would 
seem plain that for a song to be made intelligible 
the words should keep pace with the music, each 
being subordinate to the other, and so the two would 
flow on together harmoniously. It is usually 
proper to take breath at a rest in the music, or ata 
period in the words, for which reason the two 
usually occur together. When you have finished 
saying what is on your mind, it is natural for you to 
stop for breath before going on to the next thought. 
But it is thought by many to be a very graceful 
thing to ignore that riatural condition of things, and 
pass on to the next thought without breathing, 
there being no other reason for such action than 
that it is ‘‘so very effective!” And so it is, in a 
number of cases, but it is not common-sense, and 
I do not think that music and common-sense, 
should be entirely divorced! Clap-trap is as bad in 
one direction as another, and should be in all cases 
deprecated. But this, like other forms of clap-trap, 
is largely due to the modern form of Italian teaching. 
It isa part of that so-called “ style,” imparted by 
superficial teachers to cover up a multitude of sins; 
and it does it, too, in the opinion of the large 
majority, so fond are people of show rather than 
substance. 

But the object of phrasing is to interpret songs in 
the best manner. In the accomplishment of this 
end, it sometimes becomes necessary to take breath 
at other than merely the places where rests ocour ; 
otherwise the deepest meaning of the song would be 
lost. In a long roulade, such as those introduced 
by Handel into so many of his songs, it becomes 
necessary to take what is termed a ‘ catch-breath,” 
the power of the lungs not being ordinarily sufficient 
to sustain the entire passage without. At these 
times, let it be understood that the breath must be 
taken before an unaccented note, that it may be as 
little prominent as possible. Unaccented notes 
are commonly placed on unaccented words, so the 
common-sense of this plan shows itself at once, for 
it would be very senseless to take breath after an 
unimportant word, as must be plain to you. Equally 
senseless would it be to take breath in the middle of 
a word. To illustrate: in the song by Arthur 
Sullivan termed ‘Golden Days,” occurs the line 


“ Once in the days beyond retrieving,” 


which is written in a constantly ascending seale, 
so that most find it necessary to take additional 
breath to enable them to get through easily, and 
the question arises as to the best place. Some will 
take it 


“‘ Once in the days—beyond retrieving,” 
which is bad, for it interferes with the integrity 
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of the music, and is not natural. Others will | 
have it, 


**Once in the days beyond—retrieving,” 


which is equally bad, for it would nevor be so road; 
but if you sing 


“Once—in the days beyond retrieving,” 


the breath will be found sufficient, and the passage is | 
smooth. You should always before singing a song, 
read the words carefully, to get the fullest meaning 
therein, and remember that the sense must be 
retained. A great deal of mischief arises from a 
neglect of this. The singer will have a definite idea 
of the poem forming the words of the song, but will 
immediately forget that they have any real meaning, 
and will make them subordinate to the music, as if 
this last were the whole. The custom, now s0 
prevalent, of singing in Italian has much to do with 
this. It is a great mistake to train pupils on Italian 
arias, which so often have no definite meaning with 
the singer. English and Americans should first 
learn to sing in their own language, after which it 
may be in order to take up other languages. What 
would you think of a father who should set his child 
at studying Latin before he had acquired the use of 
his mother-tongue? The absurdity of this is not 
greater. I have said something on this matter 
before, but desire to repeat it with emphasis. It is 
not nearly so difficult to sing Lialian arias well as 
it is to sing English songs well. Many can do the 
former who fail in the latter. 





CIMAROSA. 





Among the very best Italian composers of comic 
opera is Domenico Cimarosa. One work alone is 
enough to distinguish him—the “J! Matrimonio 
Segreto.” Cimarosa never descended into burlesque 
or employed any but legitimate means of musical 
expression. At the present day “I! Matrimonio 
Segreto” is most popular on the Continent and many 
extracts are heard in concerts. There can scarcely 
be any average concert goer who is not familiar with 
the trio for female voices, ‘* My Lady the Countess.” 
Cimarosa was born at Naples in 1754, and received 
his first teachings in music from Aprile, who was 
afterwards replaced by Durante. The boy’s general 
education was carefully attended to, and his talents 
were not confined to music, for he in after years ob- 
tained considerable reputation as a wit and a poet. 
He was thirty-eight years of age when his chef 
d'euvre was written, but he had previously composed 
some seventy operas, and more than one thousand 
miscellaneous pieces. ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto” 
was first brought out at Vienna, where Cimarosa 
was residing, in the palace, as Maestro di Capella to 
the Emperor Leopold, at a salary of twelve thousand 
florins a year, The Emperor attended the first per- 
formance of the opera, and at the conclusion invited 
the singers and musicians to a banquet. No sooner 
had they finished the repast, than the Emperor 
ordered them all back to the theatre and the entire 
opera was repeated. In the year 1793 “Il Matri- 
monio” was produced at Naples, where it was played 
sixty-seven successive nights, an incident quite un- 
paralleled at that time. Cimarosa spent several 
years of his life in St. Petersburg, but the climate 
was so injurious to his health that he was com- 
pelled to resign the highest musical position at 
the Imperial Court. He was a great favourite 
with Paul the First and Prince Potemkin, a 
most liberal patron of the arts. It was for 
the Prince that Cimarosa composed his grand 
cantata, “ La Serata non preveduta.” Despite the 
favour of several Imperial Courts, Cimarosa was an 
ardent republican, and when Naples was invaded by 
the French he eagerly advocated their cause. This 
fact, together with his sudden death at the early age 
of forty-six, induced a strong suspicion that he had 
been poisoned by desire of Queen Caroline. The 
journals of the day asserted that he fell a victim to 
the unskilful treatment of his medical attendants 
while in prison. Public opinion in Italy, however, 
boldly accused the Neapolitan Government of having 
made away with him. The exact place where 
Cimarosa died was not known; some protesting that 


he was strangled, others poisoned. 








BEETHOVEN'S PRIVATE CHARACTER. 





Lives of musicians are seldom occupied with the 
non-musital side of their subject’s nature. ‘Where 


| they do so, where they describe the maestro’s so- 
| ciological aspect, they generally adopt a tone of vapid 


eulogy. Itis satisfactory to find in the Edinburgh 
Review an article on the Life and Letters of Beet- 
hoven, which takes up a much more impartial view 
of the private character of the great musician than 
ene finds in biographies generally. This is what 
the Reviewer says of Becthoven as a man, distinct 
from Beethoven as a musician. 

He had a lively interest in literature. He spent 
much time in reading; not newspapers only, of 
which he was vorazious, but the best books in prose 
and verse. Of poetry he was an enthusiastic, if not 
always a discerning, admirer. He read, and learnt 
by heart, many passages of Klopstock’s ‘* Messiah,” 
till, as he said, it was driven out of his head by the 
all-embracing Goethe. Schiller also he prized. His 
other favourites were Voss’s Homer—especially the 
“ Odyssey "—Shakespeare, Plutarch, and Sturm— 
an interesting catalogue, as showing how his mind 
reposed on large ideas, and was gratified with a 
mysticism which resembles the mysticism of music 
in its suggestion rather than expression, reflexion 
rather than repetition, of the emotions of an 
imaginative mind. 

No human being is free from some taint of selfish- 
ness; andthough in Beethoven’s heart there was no 
sordid feelings, pride was in him the form of selfish- 
ness which marred the beauty of his character. 
‘“‘ Aien aristeuein ” was not enough for him. He must 
be acknowledged by all as first; and he disparaged 
and disliked all artists whose claims in any way 
came into competition with his own. It was this 
desire to assert himself which made him so many 
enemies among musicians ; which caused him to be 
rude and ungrateful to his best friends, whom he 
insulted because they were of higher rank than him- 
self; which made him discontented with a reputation 
greater than that of any of his contemporaries, 
and at the same time jealous of every little puff of 
praise in a newspaper article or from a friend’s 
mouth. ‘ We artists want applause,” he said; and 
no applause was too fulsome to be acceptable to this 
great music-god, who snuffed up with equal relish 
the smoke of hecatombs and the humblest incense 
of foreign pilgrims. Nor is it to be denied that, as a 
friend, he was not wholly trustworthy. His 
excessive irritability made enemies of friends, and 
alienated those from him who could have borne any- 
thing but the injustice which was a denial of their 
friendship; and his correspondence makes us aware 
that of all the friends who lived round him in his 
later years few had known him in his youth. 
Musicians are notoriously quarrelsome ; but there 
have been few musicians whose friends have had so 
much to forgive them, and yet to whom so much 
has been forgiven for the sake of friendship. 

His friends, however, were mostly among the 
nobility of Vienna. ‘ My nobility,” as he said before 
the Court which tried the affair of his nephew's 
guardianship, ‘ is here, and here ;” pointing as he 
spoke to his head and heart. He claimed an absolute 
right of equality with the highest of the earth. He 
would be ‘ ebenburtig” with princes themselves ; but 
in this ostentatious disregard of rank, though it led 
him into ungracious and foolish actions, there is, we 
think, no evidence of “ snobbishness.” He treated 
all men alike; was on as familiar terms with 
Schuppanzigh, the fiddler, as with Lichnowsky, the 
prince of the empire: and if he liked the great, he is 
not the only artist or poet who has felt the charm of 
a gracious manner, and has found pleasure in the 
society of those who have by tradition the art of 
pleasing. 

His political opinions suffered no injury from this : 
for he never disguised or softened them—never, 
whilst appreciating the “‘ guinea-stamp” of rank, 
forgot that his respect was,due only to humanity. 
He was from first to last a strong republican by con- 
viction and by sentiment. His sympathy with the 


French Revolution is well-known; not less his out- 
burst of wrath when the news came of the establish- 
ment of the Empire. He watched with careful 
interest the growth of the republican spirit in 
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Germany. He had no theories to which his opinions 
must be assimilated; his republicanism was ag 
spontaneous as everything else in this true child of 
nature. The only trace of insincerity is in the 
famous story of his walk with Goethe, when ho 
refused to salute the imperial family; and this rests 
on Bettina’s evidence, and may, therefore, be highly 
coloured: or, if true, what is more likely than that 
Beethoven should have amused himself at the 
expense of his courtly friend, whose friendship ho 
would have prized, but disdained his patronage ? 

Beethoven's religious sentiments are a mystery, 
Haydn calls him flatly an.atheist. He certainly was 
not an atheist—as certainly he was not the child of 
the Church like Haydn or Mozart. His republican 
politics were reflected in his religious views. He 
disliked priests ; he despised ceremonies, and seldom 
saw the inside of churches, But though his belief 
tended to free thought rather than to any dogmatic 
system, there is no doubt that his mind was deeply 
reverential and even devotional in its aspirations, 
Many passages in his note-books attest this. Two 
sentences, which he had written out and hung up in 
a frame above his writing table, where his often- 
| quoted confession of faith:—‘I am all that was, 
\that is, that is to be. No mortal man has raised 
my veil.” .... ‘He is alone of Himself: and to 
Him alone all things owe their being.” 








A New Mositcat Inventioy.—It is anticipated that 
the Musical World will be soon upset from its centre 
of gravity, in consequence of a great discovery in the 
matter of musical instruments. It is well known 
that stones have been so arranged as to produce 
beautiful music, and the discoverer has played tunes 
upon his blocks of ashlar that have almost 
enraptured his hearers. All kinds of material from 
hides to iron have been converted into a medium for 
giving forth sweet sounds, but the last discovery has 
eclipsed all others. A musical devotee, the Laird of 
Smailhope, in North Britain, and not far from the 
Border, has, in his search after novelty in the shape 
of musical instruments, hit upon a wonderful dis- 
covery by studying the various notes given forth by the 
brute creation. By keen observation and a natural 
instinct, he found that in the cat tribe he could 
obtain a perfect musical gamut, the tones were so 
diversified and distinct; and it only required some 
mechanical contrivance by which, after a selection 
of the proper animals, the right notes could be easily 








produced. After many years of patient experiment 
his labours and ingenuity are likely to bear rich 
fruit. He, from a vast assortment of cats, has 
selected a number who can mew perfectly in harmony. 
The worthy Laird has made a box, resembling a 
piano case, with variations. Inside this he places 
his cats, arranged according to the notes and compass 
of their voices, in octaves. The tail of each cat is 
drawn through a hole, and then tied into a knot so 
that it cannot be withdrawn ; it thus answers to one 
of the keys of the piano, and the player has nothing 
to do but to pull the tail and the delighted cat inside 
gives forth the mewing sound. He thus, with his 
notes before him, pulls the tails, and gets any kind 
of tune from a ‘merry leetsome” up to the “ Old 
Hundred.” Unfortunately absolute perfection is not 
the lot either of human beings, or of any human 
made contrivance, and there is as yet a trifling 
hitch in the perfect working of this wonderful 
invention. The Laird has not yet found a tom cat 
with a voice that can give forth a mew loud enough 
for the bass;jin “God save the Queen,” He dare 
not put a young lion into the case for fear of the cats 
being all gobbled up, but he thinks that if he could 
secure a young cub of tender years he might manage 
to get over the bass business, especially at oratorios, 
if the beast was kept hungry, and the tail had a strong 
pull from the player. The inventor believes that 
the plan will answer better even for organs than for 
pianos; and all public bodies, congregations, or 
private persons who think of establishing organs, 
are recommended to try the ‘‘ Patent Melody-Mewing 
Musical Machine,” before ordering ordinary organs. 
The advantage in a Mewing Organ is that by engaging 
say, a bailiff without an occupation, as bellows blower 
he can blow in such a supply of pure puff that the 
animals would never be short of wind to mew with; 
and they could be kept up to their full capacity of 
mewing; while the expense of managing a musical 
menagerie of this kind would be comparatively trifling. 
When off duty the cats could earn a living by rat 
catching. The invention will be patented, the 
Laird of Smailhope will give with gladness all 

ssible information to those who call upon him. 
Miso he is open to come to terms for a cub, 

esticated, of the lion tribe, 


possessed of a 
Se Se 
exchange for his own instruments.—. 
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The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco. 
Himself. London: Macmillan and Co, 
This clever little book has succeeded in bothering 

the knowing ones. When first issued a few weeks 

ago, the daily press made a rush at it, and in some 
cases swallowed it literally. The Daily News treated 
it au pied de la lettre, thinking it the veritable 
history of a real prince. As well might one treat 

Gulliver’s Travels as a serious history. The Daily 

Telegraph ascribed the book to Mr, Matthew Arnold, 

the Academy to Mr. John de Soyres of Cambridge ; 

both beliefs being erroneous. Then arose the 
question, against whom was the satire directed? 


By 


Most of these squibs are directed against some man 
or party of men; most of them are inspired by some 
But in 
“Prince Florestan” the hard-hitting is all round, 
the mockery is general. Passages might have been 
written by a republican, but then in other passages 
republicanism is laughed out of countenance. The 
writer professes his admiration of Mr. Disraeli and 
his worship of ‘ Lothair,”’ but then he subscribed 
to Bradlaugh’s election expenses, to the Anti-Game- 
In 
short the skit has no special bias; all parties and 


ascertainable creed or set of principles. 


Law Association and to the Education League. 


principles come in by turns for the author's fun. 


The hero, his own historian, is a Wurtemburg 
prince aged twenty-four, nephew to Prince Charles 
Honoré the blind prince, otherwise Charles III. of 
Before ascending the throne of Monaco 
he was a Cambridge student, and now he is a 
He is ‘ thoroughly 
“When 
I went up to Cambridge,” he says, ‘‘ my friendships 
were in King’s rather than in Third Trinity, and 
my opinions were those now popular among spec- 
tacled undergraduates, namely, universal negation.” 
We have said he admired Mr. Disraeli; ‘‘ but then 
in politics one always personally prefers one’s op- 
He had “a cordial 
aversion for Sir Charles Dilke, a clever writer but 
For Mr. Gladstone he 


Monaco. 


Cambridge student again. 
English,” having been educated at Eton. 


ponents to one’s friends.” 
an awfully dull speaker.” 


had “the ordinary undergraduate detestation.’ 
“There are no Liberals at Cambridge. 


tore it open. 
College, Cambridge.” 


carriage and killed on the spot. 
Highness,” proceeded the telegram, ‘is now reign 


ing prince of Monaco, and will be proclaimed 
to-night after the meeting of the Council of 
State by the style of Florestan II.” Here was a 
surprise. ‘‘ A Prince of Monaco! Prince of Monaco. 
And I had seen Lafont in‘ Rabagas!” I was nota 
‘ milk-and-water Rabagas,’ as Mr. Cole called Mr. 
Lowe, when all the papers reported him to have said 
‘milk-and-water Rabelais,’ and the Spectator mildly 
wondered at the strangeness of the comparison. 
No, but I was somewhat of a milk-and-water 
Here was this 
semi-Protestant, semi-rationalistic, Anglo-German 
republican undergraduate of Cambridge suddenly 
called to rule despotically over a Catholic Italian 
He proceeded to his principality, his only 

which were derived from Sardou’s 
“The 


Prince of Monaco after Lafont.” 


people, 

ideas of 
“ Rabagas.” His reception was enthusiastic. 
guards, in blue uniforms not unlike the Bavarian 


but with tall shakoes instead of helmets, and similar 
to that which during the stoppage of the train at 
Nice I had rapidly put on, were drawn up in line to 
the number of thirty-nine—one being in hospital 
with a wart on his thumb, as M. de Payan told me. 
What an admirable centralisation that such a 
detail should be known to every member of the 
The scene reminds one of the 
It is the Grand Duchy of 
Gerolstein over again: a handful of soldiers entitled 
“the army,” and a diplomatic corps outnumbering 
“T have seen,” says the irrepressible 
prince, “ many amusing sights in the course of my 
short life. Ihave seen an Anglican clergyman dance 
the can-can. I have seen Lord Claud Hamilton, the 


administration !” 
Btage of opera bouffe. 


the troops. 





We were 
all rank republicans or champions of right divine.” 
On the 31st of last January, on entering his room 
from the boats, he saw a telegram on the table, and 
“The Governor-General, Monaco; to 
His Serene Highness Prince Florestan, Trinity 
His cousin, the boy-prince 
reigning at Monaco, had been thrown from his 
“Your Serene 


elder, address the English House of Commons—I 
have watched with breathless interest the gesticula- 
tions of French orators in the tribune of the 
Assembly, when not a word could reach my ears 
through the din of Babel that their colleagues made. 
But the oddest sight I ever saw was the bow with 
which Colonel Jacquemet, conscious even at the 
glorious moment that history would not forget his 
name, assured me that the devoted army of a gallant 
and a glorious prince would follow him to the death, 
when Honour led and Duty called.” 

In his new dominion, Prince Florestan called on 
M. Blane, the keeper of the gaming house. This 
gentleman ‘is well known to gambling Europe as a 
distinguished political economist, the keeper of the 
greatest ‘hell’ on earth, and the loving father of a 
pair of pretty and accomplished daughters, living 
upon roulette, but himself innocent now-a-days of 
all games but the mildest patience—of which he 
knows sixty kinds. At Monaco he is more than a 
public character: he is a benefactor and a prince. 
Attacks may be made upon gambling estab- 
lishments even conducted as his is, but I am 
disposed to agree with the Jesuit fathers of the 
Visitation that the Monaco roulette — forbidden 
to the inhabitants of Monaco and the neigh- 
bouring parts of France—does not do much harm 
to any one.” But Florestan did not get on 
well with the Jesuits. He would not support Pére 
Pellico in prohibiting the erection of a Protestant 
church. M. Blane wanted a church to attract the 
English: the Jesuits objected: but the Prince 
sided with M. Blanc. Then Prince Florestan set 
about instituting a series of reforms. He placed all 
the men in Monaco—they were numerous enough to 
form a fair regiment—under drill, set about buying 
pictures with a view toa Monacan Gallery of Art, 
and tried to introduce secular education. On this 
rock he split. The Jesuits were too numerous and 
too powerful for him: the populace were easily 
stirred up. What immediately brought about the 
prince’s downfall, was his reception and kindly 
treatment of Garibaldi, on a visit. Poor old Gari- 
baldi was ill-advised enough to address the crowd as 
his friends and sympathisers, and proceeded to 
abuse the Jesuits. This maddened the mob, who 
burst into uproar. 

I begged him to remember where he was, but the 
howling of the mob had excited the old lion, and the 
more they threatened the more violently he declaimed. 
When he was pulled into a chair by Major Gasignol 
the mischief was done, and a maddened crowd was 
raging on the place crying ‘‘a bas Garibaldi,” “a 
bas les Communistes,” ‘‘ bas le Prince.” Colonel 
Jacquemet made his way to me and said, “ Sir, I can 
count on twenty of the sergeants and corporals who 
are in the courtyard, ex-soldiers of your Highness’s 
ex-garde. They are grand old soldiers, and with the 
strong walls to help them, will hold this canaiile in 
check.” He might have said, “ Sir, I don’t like your 
ways, and have disapproved of everything that you 
have done, but afterall you are the rightful prince of 
Monaco, as well as a good fellow, saving your High- 
ness’s presence, and I am ready to die for you,” He 
didn’t. He only spoke the words that I have set 
down. My answer was an unhesitating one. ‘TI, 
Prince Florestan the Reformer, am not going to hold 
my throne by force if I can’t hold it by love; and, 
moreover, if I wished to do so it is doubtful whether 
I could succeed.” As I spoke the crowd parted 
asunder, and I saw advancing through it in a wedge 
the English blue-jackets from my yacht, armed with 
cutlasses. A few stones were thrown at them, but 
of these they took not the smallest notice. 

The game was pretty well over by this time. 
Prince Florestan committed Garibaldi to the protec- 
tion of the sailors, with orders to take him back to 
the yacht, to steam to Mentone, and, leaving him 
there, to return. Then he sent for Father Pellico. 

Itold him that the General had left, and asked 
him whether this concession would satisfy the crowd. 
He asked whether I was prepared at the same time 
to give way about the schools. I told him that if I 
thought that after doing so I could continue to 
with advantage to the country and credit to myself I 
would willingly give way, but that if he thought that 
in the event of my abdication the public peace could 
be maintained until a vote was taken to decide the 
future of the country, I should prefer to return to my 
books and to my boat. He said that he h that 


I should stop, but that if, on the other hand, I went 
he thought that order would be maintained. I bowed 
to him, and said, “ Pare Pellico, you may 








leave in an hour when the yacht returns.” I went 
on tothe baleony and attempted to address the crowd. 
If they would have listened to a word I said I might 
have turned them, but not a syllable could be heard. 
I could not ‘address my remarks to the reporters,” 
because owing to the wise precautions of my pre- 
decessor with regardto the press there were none. 
I retired amid a shower of small stones. 

This was the exit of the Cambridge undergraduate 
from his principality. After he was gone a telegram 
followed him stating that a plebiscite had beon taken 
in Monaco, and that the vote was thi#: For annexa- 
tion to France, 1131; against it,1. The faithful 
one was M. Blanc, the gaming-house proprietor, 
and he, being a Frenchman, had no right to vote. 
From the Mediterranean throne Prince Florestan 
returned to Cambridge, somewhat a wiser, not much 
asadderman. ‘ I could have stopped,” he says, “ at 
Monaco by humbling myself, but at all events I went 
too fast. If they take me back, which I really think 
for their own sakes they had better do, I will go 
much slower. But I have no time to write any more, 
for I have been put without training into the first 
boat, and we are to stop up during the greater portion 
of the Easter ‘ Vac.,’ as we have a capital chance of 
keeping ahead.” The book is very lively and 
amusing; but asa true history it should not have 
taken in a marine, 
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“ Two hearts that beat as one.” Ballad. Poetry by 

Epmvunp Fauconsr. Composed by W. GC: Levey. 

Though not among the most successful of Mr. 

Levey’s songs, this has many claims to considera+ 

tion, and will improve with familiarity. The melody 

is flowing, and suits the words ; and the accompani- 
ment is clever and musicianly. It is set in OC, 
common time, compass D to G eleven notes, 

The National Russian Hymn. 
By J. Tuxoporr TREKELL, 
This fantasia opens with a few bars introducing 

the famous ‘‘ Song in praise of the Czar,” which is 

now the “ National Anthem ” of the Russians. This 
is well worked up, and is followed by the well-known 

Russian song in A minor “ Schona Minke.” A return 

to the first air forms a satisfactory conclusion to 

this telling fantasia. 


For the Pianoforte. 


‘© My fairest Love.” (Liebes Traum), Written by 
Freperic Marc, Music by Cant Onenruiir. 
Quite German in form, and a telling Lied withal. 

It is a nice change from the ordinary run of drawing- 

room ditties. Key E, 3-4 time, compass an octave 

E to E, 





Nor Twice Dscztven.—Mr. Howard Paul relates 
the following anecdote of Mr. Toole in an American 
paper :—A well-known Bohemian and man-about- 
town of the impecunious pattern, one night at the 
Albion, was foraging for a loan of five pounds. 
He tried several journalists, but they simply scowled 
by way of reply. A manager was asked, but he 
refused point-blank. A famous tragedian was 
appealed to, but he smiled loftily and declined in 
his deepest and most impressive tones. One or two 
vocalists were wheedlingly approached to, but kept 
their money in their pockets. Toole at the moment 
happened to drop in on his way from the theatre, 
and was in his highest spirits. A radiance fell on 
the face of the Bohemian, and the comedian’s fate 
was sealed. A moment's interview, a few hurried 
whispers, a suspicion of shadow on the genial 
countenance of the merry “droll” of the Gaiety— 
and five glittering sovere changed owners. 
The Bohemian went on his vagabond way rejoicing. 
A few days after this gentle transaction Toole 
was immensely surp at recei a thankful 
letter from the borrower returning the amount. He 
mentioned the circumstance to various friends of 
the man in question, and all ex amazement, 
as their experiences did not at all tally with the 
good fortunes of the commedian. But a week after 
the secret was out. Our Bohemian turned up again, 
and emilingly desired the loan of twenty pounds 
this ~~ and at the ory moment took ve Ao 
remark how punctual been his repaymen' 

i. Toole was oa og caught 
time. For once his generosity 
“No,” said he, with a twinkle of 





Tall 


please occupy the throne of 


the Grimaldis. 
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of the music, and is not natural. Others will | 
have it, 


“Once in the days beyond—retrieving,” 


BEETHOVEN'S PRIVATE CHARACTER. 





Lives of musicians are seldom occupied with the 


non-musital side of their subject’s nature. Where 


which is equally bad, for it would never be so road; \they do so, where they describe the maestro’s so- 


but if you sing 


“Once—in the days beyond retrieving,” 


the breath will be found sufficient, and the passage is | 
smooth. You should always before singing a song, 
read the words carefully, to get the fullest meaning 
therein, and remember that the sense must be 
retained. A great deal of mischief arises froma 
neglect of this. The singer will have a definite idea 
of the poom forming the words of the song, but will 
immediately forget that they have any real meaning, 
and will make them subordinate to the music, as if 
this last were the whole. The custom, now so 
prevalent, of singing in Italian has much to do with 
this. It is a great mistake to train pupils on Italian 
arias, which so often have no definite meaning with 
the singer. English and Americans should first 
learn to sing in their own language, after which it 
may be in order to take up other languages. What 
would you think of a father who should set his child 
at studying Latin before he had acquired the use of 
his mother-tongue? The absurdity of this is not 
greater. I have said something on this matter 
before, but desire to repeat it with emphasis. It is 
not nearly so difficult to sing Italian arias well as 
it is to sing English songs well. Many can do the 
former who fail in the latter. 





CIMAROSA. 





Among the very best Italian composers of comic 
opera is Domenico Cimarosa. One work alone is 
enough to distinguish him—the “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto.” Cimarosa never descended into burlesque 
or employed any but legitimate means of musical 
expression. At the present day “Ji Matrimonio 
Segreto” is most popular on the Continent and many 
extracts are heard in concerts. There can scarcely 
be any average concert goer who is not familiar with 
the trio for female voices, ‘* My Lady the Countess.” 
Cimarosa was born at Naples in 1754, and received 
his first teachings in music from Aprile, who was 
afterwards replaced by Durante. The boy’s general 
education was carefully attended to, and his talents 
were not confined to music, for he in after years ob- 
tained considerable reputation as a wit and a poet. 
He was thirty-eight years of age when his chef 
d'euvre was written, but he had previously composed 
some seventy operas, and more than one thousand 
miscellaneous pieces. ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto” 
was first brought out at Vienna, where Cimarosa 
was residing, in the palace, as Maestro di Capella to 
the Emperor Leopold, at a salary of twelve thousand 
florins a year. The Emperor attended the first per- 
formance of the opera, and at the conclusion invited 
the singers and musicians to a banquet. No sooner 
had they finished the repast, than the Emperor 
ordered them all back to the theatre. and the entire 
opera was repeated. In the year 1793 “Il Matri- 
monio” was produced at Naples, where it was played 
sixty-seven successive nights, an incident quite un- 
paralleled at that time. Cimarosa spent several 
years of his life in St. Petersburg, but the climate 
was 80 injurious to his health that he was com- 
pelled to resign the highest musical position at 
the Imperial Court. He was a great favourite 
with Paul the First and Prince Potemkin, a 
most liberal patron of the arts. It was for 
the Prince that Cimarosa composed his grand 
cantata, “ La Serata non preveduta.” Despite the 
favour of several Imperial Courts, Cimarosa was an 
ardent republican, and when Naples was invaded by 
the French he eagerly advocated their cause. This 
fact, together with his sudden death at the early age 
of forty-six, induced a strong suspicion that he had 
been poisoned by desire of Queen Caroline. The 
journals of the day asserted that he fell a victim to 
the unskilful treatment of his medical attendants 
while in prison. Public opinion in Italy, however, 
boldly accused the Neapolitan Government of having 
made away with him. The exact place where 
Cimarosa died was not known; some protesting that 
he was strangled, others poisoned. 








| ciological aspect, they generally adopt a tone of vapid 


eulogy. Itis satisfactory to find in the Edinburgh 
Review an article on the Life and Letters of Beet- 
hoven, which takes up a much more impartial view 
of the private character of the great musician than 
ene finds in biographies generally. This is what 
the Reviewer says of Beethoven as a man, distinct 
from Beethoven as a musician. 

He had a lively interest in literature. He spent 
much time in reading; not newspapers only, of 
which he was voracious, but the best books in prose 
and verse. Of poetry he was an enthusiastic, if not 
always a discerning, admirer. He read, and learnt 
by heart, many passages of Klopstock’s ‘‘ Messiah,” 
till, as he said, it was driven out of his head by the 
all-embracing Goethe. Schiller also he prized. His 
other favourites were Voss’s Homer—especially the 
“ Odyssey ’—Shakespeare, Plutarch, and Sturm— 
an interesting catalogue, as showing how his mind 
reposed on large ideas, and was gratified with a 
mysticism which resembles the mysticism of music 
in its suggestion rather than expression, reflexion 
rather than repetition, of the emotions of an 
imaginative mind. 

No human being is free from some taint of selfish- 
ness; andthough in Beethoven’s heart there was no 
sordid feelings, pride was in him the form of selfish- 
ness which marred the beauty of his character. 
“ Aien aristeucin ” was not enough for him. He must 
be acknowledged by all as first ; and he disparaged 
and disliked all artists whose claims in any way 
came into competition with his own. It was this 
desire to assert himself which made him so many 
enemies among musicians ; which caused him to be 
rude and ungrateful to his best friends, whom he 
insulted because they were of higher rank than him- 
self; which made him discontented with a reputation 
greater than that of any of his contemporaries, 
and at the same time jealous of every little puff of 
praise in a newspaper article or from a friend’s 
mouth. ‘ We artists want applause,” he said; and 
no applause was too fulsome to be acceptable to this 


great music-god, who snuffed up with equal relish | 
the smoke of hecatombs and the humblest incense 


of foreign pilgrims. Nor is it to be denied that, as a 
friend, he was not wholly trustworthy. His 
excessive irritability made enemies of friends, and 
alienated those from him who could have borne any- 
thing but the injustice which was a denial of their 
friendship; and his correspondence makes us aware 
that of all the friends who lived round him in his 
later years few had known him in his youth. 
Musicians are notoriously quarrelsome ; but there 
have been few musicians whose friends have had so 
much to forgive them, and yet to whom so much 
has been forgiven for the sake of friendship. 

His friends, however, were mostly among the 
nobility of Vienna. ‘ My nobility,” as he said before 
the Court which tried the affair of his nephew's 
guardianship, “ is here, and here ;” pointing as he 
spoke to his head and heart. He claimed an absolute 
right of equality with the highest of the earth. He 
would be “ ebenburtig ” with princes themselves ; but 
in this ostentatious disregard of rank, though it led 
him into ungracious and foolish actions, there is, we 
think, no evidence of * snobbishness.” He treated 
all men alike; was on as familiar terms with 
Schuppanzigh, the fiddler, as with Lichnowsky, the 
prince of the empire: and if he liked the great, he is 
not the only artist or poet who has felt the charm of 
a gracious manner, and has found pleasure in the 
society of those who have by tradition the art of 
pleasing. 

His political opinions suffered no injury from this : 
for he never disguised or softened them—never, 
whilst appreciating the ‘“ guinea-stamp” of rank, 
forgot that his respect was,due only to humanity. 
He was from first to last a strong republican by con- 
viction and by sentiment. His sympathy with the 
French Revolution is well-known; not less his out- 
burst of wrath when the news came of the establish- 
ment of the Empire. He watched with careful 
interest the growth of the republican spirit in 
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Germany. He had no theories to which his opinions 
must be assimilated; his republicanism was ag 
spontaneous as everything else in this true child of 
nature. The only trace of insincerity is in the 
famous story of his walk with Goethe, when he 
refused to salute the imperial family; and this rests 
on Bettina’s evidence, and may, therefore, be highly 
coloured: or, if true, what is more likely than that 
Beethoven should have amused himself at the 
expense of his courtly friend, whose friendship ho 
would have prized, but disdained his patronage ? 

Beethoven’s religious sentiments are a mystery, 
Haydn calls him flatly an.atheist. He certainly was 
not an atheist—as certainly he was not the child of 
the Church like Haydn or Mozart. His republican 
politics were reflected in his religious views. He 
disliked priests ; he despised ceremonies, and seldom 
saw the inside of churches. But though his belief 
tended to free thought rather than to any dogmatic 
system, there is no doubt that his mind was deeply 
reverential and even devotional in its aspirations, 
Many passages in his note-books attest this. Two 
sentences, which he had written out and hung up in 
a frame above his writing table, where his often- 
quoted confession of faith:—I am all that was, 
|that is, that isto be. No mortal man has raised 
my veil.” .... ‘He is alone of Himself: and to 
Him alone all things owe their being.” 








A New Mositcau Invention.—It is anticipated that 
the Musical World will be soon upset from its centre 
of gravity, in consequence of a great discovery in the 
matter of musical instruments. It is well known 
that stones have been so arranged as to produce 
beautiful music, and the discoverer has played tunes 
upon his blocks of ashlar that have almost 
enraptured his hearers. All kinds of material from 
hides to iron have been converted into a medium for 
giving forth sweet sounds, but the last discovery has 
eclipsed all others. A musical devotee, the Laird of 
Smailhope, in North Britain, and not far from the 
Border, has, in his search after novelty in the shape 
of musical instruments, hit upon a wonderful dis- 
covery by studying the various notes given forth by the 
brute creation. By keen observation and a natural 
instinct, he found that in the cat tribe he could 
obtain a perfect musical gamut, the tones were so 
diversified and distinct; and it only required some 
mechanical contrivance by which, after a selection 
of the proper animals, the right notes could be easily 
produced. After many years of patient experiment 
his labours and ingenuity are likely to bear rich 
fruit. He, from a vast assortment of cats, has 
selected a number who can mew perfectly in harmony. 
The worthy Laird has made a box, resembling a 
piano case, with variations. Inside this he places 
his cats, arranged according to the notes and compass 
of their voices, in octaves. The tail of each cat is 
drawn through a hole, and then tied into a knot so 
that it cannot be withdrawn ; it thus answers to one 
of the keys of the piano, and the player has nothing 
to do but to pull the tail and the delighted cat inside 
gives forth the mewing sound. He thus, with his 
notes before him, pulls the tails, and gets any kind 
of tune from a ‘merry leetsome” up to the “ Old 
Hundred.” Unfortunately absolute perfection is not 
the lot either of human beings, or of any human 
made contrivance, and there is as yet a trifling 
hitch in the perfect working of this wonderful 
invention. The Laird has not yet found a tom cat 
with a voice that can give forth a mew loud enough 
for the bass jin “God save the Queen,” He dare 
not put a young lion into the case for fear of the cats 
being all gobbled up, but he thinks that if he could 
secure a young cub of tender years he might manage 
to get over the bass business, especially at oratorios, 
if the beast was kept hungry, and the tail had a strong 
pull from the player. The inventor believes that 
the plan will answer better even for organs than for 
pianos; and all public bodies, congregations, or 
private persons who think of establishing organs, 
are recommended to try the ‘* Patent Melody-Mewing 
Musical Machine,” before ordering ordinary organs. 
The advantage in a Mewing Organ is that by engaging 
say, a bailiff without an occupation, as bellows blower 
he can blow in such a supply of pure puff that the 
animals would never be short of wind to mew with; 
and they could be kept up to their full capacity of 
mewing; while the expense of managing a musical 
menagerie of this kind would be comparatively trifling. 
When off duty the cats could eam a arr | rat 
catching. The invention will be patented, the 
Laird of Smailhope will give with 

ible information to those who 
Kiso he is open to come to terms for a cub, 
domesticated, of the lion tribe, a 
bass voice. He will also take peed be 
— for his own instruments.—H 
Examuuer 


upon him. 
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REVIEWS. 





The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco. 
Himself. London: Macmillan and Co, 
This clever little book has succeeded in bothering 

the knowing ones. When first issued a few weeks 

ago, the daily press made a rush at it, and in some 
cases swallowed it literally. The Daily News treated 
it au pied de la lettre, thinking it the veritable 
history of a real prince. As well might one treat 

Gulliver’s Travels as a serious history. The Daily 

Telegraph ascribed the book to Mr, Matthew Arnold, 

the Academy to Mr. John de Soyres of Cambridge ; 

both beliefs being erroneous. Then arose the 
question, against whom was the satire directed? 

Most of these squibs are directed against some man 

or party of men ; most of them are inspired by some 

ascertainable creed or set of principles. But in 

“Prince Florestan” the hard-hitting is all round, 

the mockery is general. Passages might have been 

written by a republican, but then in other passages 
republicanism is laughed out of countenance. The 
writer professes his admiration of Mr. Disraeli and 
his worship of ‘‘ Lothair,”’ but then he subscribed 
to Bradlaugh’s election expenses, to the Anti-Game- 

Law Association and to the Education League. In 

short the skit has no special bias; all parties and 

principles come in by turns for the author's fun. 
The hero, his own historian, is a Wurtemburg 
prince aged twenty-four, nephew to Prince Charles 

Honoré the blind prince, otherwise Charles III. of 

Monaco. Before ascending the throne of Monaco 

he was a Cambridge student, and now he is a 

Cambridge student again. He is ‘ thoroughly 

English,” having been educated at Eton. ‘‘ When 

I went up to Cambridge,” he says, ‘* my friendships 

were in King’s rather than in Third Trinity, and 

my opinions were those now popular among spec- 
tacled undergraduates, namely, universal negation.” 

We have said he admired Mr. Disraeli; ‘ but then 

in politics one always personally prefers one’s op- 

ponents to one’s friends.” He had “a cordial 
aversion for Sir Charles Dilke, a clever writer but 
an awfully dull speaker.” For Mr. Gladstone he 
had “the ordinary undergraduate detestation.” 

“There are no Liberals at Cambridge. We were 

all rank republicans or champions of right divine.” 

On the 31st of last January, on entering his room 

from the boats, he saw a telegram on the table, and 

tore it open. ‘* The Governor-General, Monaco; to 

His Serene Highness Prince Florestan, Trinity 

College, Cambridge.” His cousin, the boy-prince 

reigning at Monaco, had been thrown from his 

carriage and killed on the spot. ‘ Your Serene 

Highness,” proceeded the telegram, “is now reign- 

ing prince of Monaco, and will be proclaimed 

to-night after the meeting of the Council of 

State by the style of Florestan II.” Here was a 

surprise. ‘“‘ A Prince of Monaco! Prince of Monaco. 

And I had seen Lafont in‘‘ Rabagas/” I was nota 

‘ milk-and-water Rabagas,’ as Mr. Cole called Mr. 

Lowe, when all the papers reported him to have said 

‘milk-and-water Rabelais,’ and the Spectator mildly 
wondered at the strangeness of the comparison. 
No, but I was somewhat of a milk-and-water 
Prince of Monaco after Lafont.” Here was this 
semi-Protestant, semi-rationalistic, Anglo-German 
republican undergraduate of Cambridge suddenly 
called to rule despotically over a Catholic Italian 
people. He proceeded to his principality, his only 
ideas of which were derived from Sardou’s 
“ Rabagas.” His reception was enthusiastic. ‘The 
guards, in blue uniforms not unlike the Bavarian, 
but with tall shakoes instead of helmets, and similar 
to that which during the stoppage of the train at 
Nice I had rapidly put on, were drawn up in line to 
the number of thirty-nine—one being in hospital 
with a wart on his thumb, as M. de Payan told me. 
What an admirable centralisation that such a 
detail should be known to every member of the 
administration!’ The scene reminds one of the 
stage of opera bouffe. It is the Grand Duchy of 
Gerolstein over again: a handful of soldiers entitled 
“the army,” and a diplomatic corps outnumbering 
the troops. “I have seen,” says the irrepressible 


By 


Prince, “‘ many amusing sights in the course of my 
short life. I have seen an Anglican clergyman dance 


elder, address the English House of Commons—I 
have watched with breathless interest the gesticula- 
tions of French orators in the tribune of the 
Assembly, when not a word could reach my ears 
through the din of Babel that their colleagues made. 
But the oddest sight I ever saw was the bow with 
which Colonel Jacquemet, conscious even at the 
glorious moment that history would not forget his 
name, assured me that the devoted army of a gallant 
and a glorious prince would follow him to the death, 
when Honour led and Duty called.” 

In his new dominion, Prince Florestan called on 
M. Blanc, the keeper of the gaming house. This 
gentleman ‘is well known to gambling Europe as a 
distinguished political economist, the keeper of the 
greatest ‘hell’ on earth, and the loving father of a 
pair of pretty and accomplished daughters, living 
upon roulette, but himself innocent now-a-days of 
ali games but the mildest patience—of which he 
knows sixty kinds. At Monaco he is more than a 
public character: he is a benefactor and a prince. 
Attacks may be made upon gambling estab- 
lishments even conducted as his is, but I am 
disposed to agree with the Jesuit fathers of the 
Visitation that the Monaco roulette — forbidden 
to the inhabitants of Monaco and the neigh- 
bouring parts of France—does not do much harm 
to any one.” But Florestan did not get on 
well with the Jesuits. He would not support Pare 
Pellico in prohibiting the erection of a Protestant 
church. M. Blanc wanted a church to attract the 
English: the Jesuits objected: but the Prince 
sided with M. Blanc. Then Prince Florestan set 
about instituting a series of reforms. He placed all 
the men in Monaco—they were numerous enough to 
form a fair regiment—under drill, set about buying 
pictures with a view toa Monacan Gallery of Art, 
and tried to introduce secular education. On this 
rock he split. The Jesuits were too numerous and 
too powerful for him: the populace were easily 
stirred up. What immediately brought about the 
prince’s downfall, was his reception and kindly 
treatment of Garibaldi, on a visit. Poor old Gari- 
baldi was ill-advised enough to address the crowd as 
his friends and sympathisers, and proceeded to 
abuse the Jesuits. This maddened the mob, who 
burst into uproar. 

I begged him to remember where he was, but the 
howling of the mob had excited the old lion, and the 
more they threatened the more violently he declaimed. 
When he was pulled into a chair by Major Gasignol 
the mischief was done, and a maddened crowd was 
raging on the place crying ‘*a bas Garibaldi,” “a 
bas les Communistes,” ‘‘ bas le Prince.”” Colonel 
Jacquemet made his way to me and said, “ Sir, I can 
count on twenty of the sergeants and corporals who 
are in the courtyard, ex-soldiers of your Highness’s 
ex-garde. They are grand old soldiers, and with the 
strong walls to help them, will hold this canaille in 
check.” He might have said, “ Sir, I don’t like your 
ways, and have disapproved of everything that you 
have done, but afterall you are the rightful prince of 
Monaco, as well as a good fellow, saving your High- 
ness’s presence, and I am ready to die for you.” He 
didn’t. He only spoke the words that I have set 
down. My answer was an unhesitating one. ‘TI, 
Prince Florestan the Reformer, am not going to hold 
my throne by force if I can’t hold it by love; and, 
moreover, if I wished to do so it is doubtful whether 
I could succeed.” As I spoke the crowd parted 
asunder, and I saw advancing through it in a wedge 
the English blue-jackets from my yacht, armed with 
cutlasses. A few stones were thrown at them, but 
of these they took not the smallest notice, 

The game was pretty well over by this time. 
Prince Florestan committed Garibaldi to the protec- 
tion of the sailors, with orders to take him back to 
the yacht, to steam to Mentone, and, leaving him 
there, to return. Then he sent for Father Pellico. 

Itold him that the General had left, and asked 
him whether this concession would satisfy the crowd. 
He asked whether I was prepared at the same time 
to give way about the schools. I told him that if I 
thought that after doing so I could continue to 
with advantage to the country and credit to myself I 
would willingly give way, but that if he thought that 
in the event of my abdication the public peace could 
be maintained until a vote was taken to decide the 
future of the country, I should prefer to return to my 
books and to my boat. He said that he h that 
I should stop, but that if, on the other hand, I went 
he thought that order would be maintained. I bowed 





the can-can. I have seen Lord Claud Hamilton, the 








leave in an hour when the yacht returns.” I went 
on to the baleony and attempted to address the crowd. 
If they would have listened to a word I said I might 
have turned them, but not a syllable could be heard. 
I could not ‘ address my remarks to the reporters,” 
because owing to the wise precautions of my pro- 
decessor with re ‘to the press there were none. 
I retired amid a shower of small stones. 

This was the exit of the Cambridge undergraduate 
from his principality. After he was gone a telegram 
followed him stating that a plebiscite had been taken 
in Monaco, and that the vote was thi#: For annexa- 
tion to France, 1131; against it,1. The faithful 
one was M. Blanc, the gaming-house proprietor, 
and he, being a Frenchman, had no right to vote. 
From the Mediterranean throne Prince Florestan 
returned to Cambridge, somewhat a wiser, not much 
a sadder man. “ I could have stopped,” he says, “ at 
Monaco by humbling myself, but at all events I went 
too fast. If they take me back, which I really think 
for their own sakes they had better do, I will go 
much slower. But I have no timeto write any more, 
for I have been put without training into the first 
boat, and we are to stop up during the greater portion 
of the Easter ‘ Vac.,’ as we have a capital chance of 
keeping ahead.” The book is very lively and 
amusing; but asa true history it should not have 
taken in a marine. 
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“ Two hearts that beat as one.” Ballad. Poetry by 
Epmunp Fauconsr. Composed by W. C: Levey. 
Though not among the most successful of Mr, 

Levey’s songs, this has many claims to considera+ 

tion, and will improve with familiarity. The melody 

is flowing, and suits the words; and the accompani- 
ment is clever and musicianly. It is set in CO, 
common time, compass D to G eleven notes, 

The National Russian Hymn. 
By J. Turovore TREKELL, 
This fantasia opens with a few bars introducing 

the famous ‘‘ Song in praise of the Czar,” which is 

now the “ National Anthem ” of the Russians. This 
is well worked up, and is followed by the well-known 

Russian song in A minor “ Schona Minke.” A return 

to the first air forms a satisfactory conclusion to 

this telling fantasia. 


For the Pianoforte, 


“© My fairest Love.” (Liebes Traum). Written by 
Freperic Marc. Music by Cant Onenruiir. 
Quite German in form, and a telling Lied withal. 

It is a nice change from the ordinary run of drawing- 

room ditties. Key E, 8-4 time, compass an octave 

E to E, 





Nor Twict Decutven.—Mr. Howard Paul relates 
the following anecdote of Mr. Toole in an American 
paper :—A well-known Bohemian and man-about- 
town of the impecunious pattern, one night at the 
Albion, was foraging for a loan of five pounds. 
He tried several journalists, but they simply scowled 
by way of reply. A manager was asked, but he 
refused point-blank. A famous tragedian was 
appealed to, but he smiled loftily and declined in 
his deepest and most impressive tones. One or two 
vocalists were wheedlingly approached to, but kept 
their money in their pockets. Toole at the moment 
happened to drop in on his way from the theatre, 
and was in his highest spirits. A radiance fell on 
the face of the Bohemian, and the comedian’s fate 
was sealed. A moment's interview, a few hurried 
whispers, a suspicion of shadow on the fenial 
countenance of the merry “droll” of the Gaiety— 
and five glittering sovere had owners. 
The Bohemian went on his vagabond way rejoicing. 
A few days after this gentle Toole 
was immensely surprised at reeei’ a thankful 
letter from the borrower returning the amount. He 
mentioned the circumstance to various friends of 
the man in question, and all expressed amazement, 
as their experiences did not at all tally with the 
good fortunes of the commedian. But a week after 
the secret was out. Our Bohemian turned up again, 
and smilingly desired the loan of twenty pounds 
this on. and at the oe megan took Cee ee 
remark how punctual been ymen 
previous loan. But Toole was not tobe caught this 
time. For once his generosity did not obscure his 
prudence. “No,” said he, with a 
comical eye, “ You deceived me once, and I feel it 
acutely—I'll not give you another 


uits now, and must remain so fot ever. 





to him, and said, “ Pare Pellico, you if 
please occuyy the throne of the Grimaldis.” I shall 








order for ihe Globe—good night,” and they parted, 
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Malle. Beatrice has secured the English right of 
‘Le Sphinx.” Mr. Campbell Clarke provides the 
translation. 





Mr. Fechter has returned to this country from 
America, and will shortly make his reappearance at 
a London Theatre. 





A new comedy, entitled “* Fiort e Farfalle,” has 
been played at the Manzoni Theatre in Florence, but 
completely failed. 


Mr. J. M. Bellew, the celebrated reader, has for 
some time been lying dangerously ill in Bath, but is 
now a little better. 





A Far West paper announces the coming of a stax 
actor who will show the benighted citizens ‘ how 
Shakespeare ought to be slung.” 





Mr. Alexander Henderson has sailed for New York, 
but may be expected to return in June with Miss 
Lydia Thompson and the blonde troupe. 





“« Don Giovanni ”—Mozart’s, and none other—has 
again failed wholly to interest the Romans. This 
is the second time of failure in the Eternal City. 





An heroic symphonic drama called ‘ Brutus,” 
music by M. van den Eeden, has been performed at 
Ghent, and the Journal de Gand salutes it as a 
masterpiece. 





Sir Julius Benedict’s oratorio, “‘ St. Peter,” will 
be performed by the Brixton Choral Society on 
Monday evening next, under the direction gf Mr. 
W. Lemare. 





Mr. Waits Phillipe’s new drama of “ Black Mail” 
will shortly be played at the Adelphi, but the next 
novelty will be the Plimsoll drama, provided by Mr. 
Leopoli Lewis. 

Mdme. Gervinue, the widow of the great German 
commentator on Shakespeare, has consented to 





become one of the Vice-Presidents of the New 
Shakespeare Society. 





Mdle. Essipoff, pupil of Leschetizky, is described 
by all the pianists acquainted with her talent, to be 
the best living female pianiste. There is some 
chance of her coming to London. 





Rubinstein has sent to Professor Ella to deny the 
rumour of his intentionto visit London. This is 
much to be regretted; the more so for the reasons 
known to prejudice this great artist against this 
country. 

The thirtieth season of the Musical Union will be 
inaugurated on Tuesday next, by the first perform. 
ance in England of the eminent Italian violinist, 
Papini, who is expected to arrive this evening from 
Florence. : 





The Scala at Milan has closed with a final per- 
formance of “J Lituani.” Another opera called 
* Caligola,” by Braga, made a fiasco orribile (chiefly 
owing to a cabal, it is said), and was withdrawn 
after a single performance. 





Miss Furtado makes her reappearance on the 
London stage to-morrow, Saturday, at the Queen’s 
Theatre in the play of “‘ Fair France.” The return 
of so engaging and talented an actress to the 
metropolis will be welcome to all classes of playgoers. 





The valuable collection of music given by the 
Trustees of the Musical Union Institute to the 
South Kensington Museum, will be transferred to a 
more suitable accommodation in the new National 
Music Academy,—the magnificent gift of Mr. Freake, 
of Cromwell House. 





The Alexandra Palace Company have offered to 
give space in their park for an encampment of the 
Belgians, with free admissions to them and to all 
volunteers encamped with them, and to make 
arrangements for rifle competitions at the Tottenham 
Ranges, but a short distance away. 

A rumonr is in circulation that the great block of 
buildings which includes Her Majesty’s Theatre will 
be converted into a monster hotel. An entérprising 
American will, it is reported, bid for it; his idea 
being to raise an immense hotel for the special 
advantage of Americans staying in London. The 
Langham, it seems, is not big enough for pilgrims 
from the West. 





If present intentions at the Lyceum hold good, at 
the end of the run of “ Philip,” the drama of 
“ Charles the First” willbe revived. Miss Bateman 
is likely to return to the theatre for a time, when 
she will repeat her characters of Medea and Leah; 
and while her engagement lasts Mr. Henry Irving 
will probably visit Paris with an English company 
and play ‘* Richelieu.” 





Mr. J. Payne Collier has put to press the historical 
play of Edward the Third” (originally printed in 
1596, and attributed by Capell to Shakespeare), with 
a view of striking off fifty impressions as presents 
to private friends. It will be aceompanied by very 
brief notes of the readings offered by the edition of 
1599, and of such passages as correspond with 
others contained in other dramas in the folio of 1623. 





At a general meeting of the Amateur Orchestral 
Society, held a few evenings ago, at which the Duke 
of Edinburgh presided, a complete set of Beethoven's 
works was offered to his Royal Highness by the 
members of the orchestra, together with an expres- 
sion of their heartfelt congratulations upon his Royal 
Highness’s marriage with the Grand Duchess Marie. 
The Duke thanked the members for their valuable 


gift. 





) Special services in Westminster Abbey were com- 
menced for the season on Sunday, with a full choral 
service, the congregation joining the choir in singing 
the Easter Hymn. The anthem was Mendelssohn's 





“ Why rage fiercely the heathen, and the people 
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meditate a vain thing?” After the sermon the 
Hallelujah Chorus was given with great effect, the 
choir during the evening being considerably aug- 
mented. 





We regret to hear that Mdlle. Lodi, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opera, has been obliged temporarily to retire 
from the stage in this country. Her unfortunate 
indisposition having become so aggravated owing to 
the variableness of this climate, and her extreme 
youthfulness proving insufficient to resist its telling 
influences, that she has been medically advised to 
return to Italy for two months, when it is hoped she 
will be able to reappear with her health restored. 





According to Mons. Pierre Veran, Victor Hugo 
writes with astonishing rapidity when he is fairly 
at work on a drama, novel or poem. He has never 
taken more than fifteen days for the longest of his 
plays; and he has. written an act, in verse, in a 
single day. But though taking only the actual time 
necessary ffor writing, he has often carried the 
subject in his mind for a year, and the single day’s 
work may have been the fruit of six months’ hard 
mental labour. 

A correspondent supplies an omission in the 
account we gave lately of the aristocratic subscribers 
to the defunct concerts of Ancient Music. The 
subscription for the twelve public morning re- 
hearsals on Mondays and the twelve concerts on Wed- 
nesday evenings, at eight guineas each, amounted 
to about £4500. For the benefit of the Royal Society 
of Musicians a thirteenth-rehearsal, and a perform- 
ance of the “‘ Messiah’ were largely subscribed for 
by the patrons of the concerts. 





The new comedy in rehearsal at the Haymarket 
It will be 
very strongly cast, Mr. Buckstone playing the 
leading réle, and the other members of the company 
filling parts which have been specially written for 
them. The striking feature in the piece will bea 
dramatic illustration of the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
which will be represented for the first time on any 
stage. To render the spectacle as effective as 
possible, the scenery, costumes, and properties are 


being prepared from sketches which have been made. 


upon the spot. 





The Poet Laureate has written a letter toa New 
York correspondent, which has found its way into 
print. Dr. F. G. Lee, it appears, having stig- 
matised the line in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 

“ Ring in the Christ that is to be,” 

as unorthodox, Mr. Tennyson writes : ‘I may remark 
that I have not written ‘that other Christ to be. 
Apparently your correspondent has never heard of 
the Second Advent. There was a fair way for him 
to walk in, but he puts his own stumbling-block 
thereon, and when he-has broken his shins against 
it, would fain break my head too.” 


The Lord Chamberlain looks after the verbal pro- 
prieties of the public, but what will the public say 
to the verbal proprieties of the Lord Chamberlain ? 
Quis custodiet ipsum custodem? Lord Hertford is 
reported by the Times to have said at a Conservative 
banquet in Birmingham that, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone could 
not have committed such mistakes as he had done, 
but for the hand of Providence. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Disraeli those mistakes would not occur 
again.” In other words Mr. Gladstone and Pro- 
vidence between them made a mess of Government ; 
but that divus major Mr. Disraeli will prevent the 
sort of thing in future. Had such supreme folly 
occurred in the dialogue of a play, what would Lord 
Hertford’s subordinates have said about it ? 





The two executants who are to make their appear- 
ance at the Musical Union on Tuesday have the best 
of recommendations. Sig. (Guido Papini, the 
Italian violinist is twenty-seven years old, and is a 
pupil of the maestro, Giorgetto. At the Italian 
Court, where he is a great favourite, he is frequently 
engaged, and during the last few years he has given 


Naples, and Bologna. Herr Oscar Beringer the 
pianist, is no stranger to the frequenters of the 
Crystal Palace concerts, and his performance 
recently of Litolff’s brilliant and difficult Concerto, 
Was an exceptional display of rare qualities—self- 
possession and rythmical accent—a sure guarantee 
for ensemble in concerted music of an intricate 
character. 





The Royal Society of Musicians will celebrate its 
one hundred and thirty-sixth anniversary festival at 
Willis’s Rooms on the 27th inst., and the occasion 
will be rendered special by the attendance of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as President 
ofthe evening. There are few societies of its class 
managed so well, and at such small cost as this: nor 
can any plead a greater necessity for existence, or 
point to a more honourable and useful career than 
that which it has pursued since its establishment— 
Handel having largely aided therein during his 
lifetime, and bequeathed it £1000 at his death. The 
hard work and small gains which fall to the lot of 
the majority of musical professors render self- 
provision for old age and sickness a rare possibility 
—and a record of the large number of this class, 
their widows and children, saved from the workhouse 
and the hospital by the Royal Society of Musicians, 
forms a bright page in English musical history, as in 
that of British philanthrophy. 





Mr. Charles Frederick Young, whose death is 
recorded in the Australian papers, became connected 
with the theatrical profession at a very early period 
of his life, and made his first decided hit at the Surrey 
Theatre, where he played Charley Bates in the 
dramatic version of ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’ produced there 
in November, 1838. He went to Australia three 
years afterwards, and in 1844 married Miss Thomp- 
son, then only fourteen years of age, a lady who 
afterwards achieved popularity in this country, 
first as Mrs. Charles Young, and then, after her 
divorce and remarriage, as Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 
Mr. Charles Young acted at Sadler’s Wells in 1858, 
and afterwards at the St. James’s Theatre in 1860. 
He died in Sydney on the 29th January. He had 
been ailing some time, and brain fever setting in he 
never rallied. His last public appearance was atthe 
Victoria Theatre, Sydney, as Desmarets, in Tom 
Taylor's ‘‘ Plot and Passion.” 





With the death of Mr. Robert Romer, one of the 
most popular of the old Adelphi band has been taken 
away. ‘* Bob Romer,” as he was universally called, 
was a general favourite, though far from a very good 
actor. Indeed his popularity rested on the very 
quality which stood in his way as anartist. He was 
always Bob Romer and nobody elss: his identity 
was unmistakeable; and his friends used to delight 
in penetrating the vain disguise and laugh at Bob's 
transparent resources. But the personality which 
he could so little hide was a genial and humorous 
personality: He was comic off the stage as well as 
on, and his good nature made him a general 
favourite. Mr. Romer, who was born in November, 
1807, expired somewhat suddenly on the 5th inst., 
at his residence, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 
He was the son ofa gold refiner in Long Acre, in 
whose shop he passed his early days, and the 
brother of Miss Emma Romer, afterwards Mrs. 
Almond, the celebrated English prima donna. 
Another sister married tlie late Mark Lemon; and 
his brother, Mr. Frank Romer, is a well-known 
composer. His first appearance was made at the 
Lyceum Theatre, as the Mayorin Mr. Serle’s drama 
of “ The Widow Queen,” October 9th, 1834, and he 
acted as recently as last autumn, when he played the 
Dyer, at the Adelphi, in “ The Wandering Jew.” 
The oddity of his manner always lent a direct impress 
to the parts in which he appeared, however small 
they might be; and, as we say, his private nature 
secured him a welcome among those who knew him 
in private. The funeral was celebrated on Friday 
in Brompton Cemetery. 





A spoke has been put in the wheel of the National 
Music Meetings, in such a nanner as to imply that 








concerts at Milan, Trieste, Nice, Genoa, Venice, | 


in authority at the Orystal Palace. From the letter 
written by the secretary, it will be seen that Mr. 
Willert Beale has recommended the postponement 
sine die of the competitionsin June. For this advice 
two reasons are given—the most important coming 
last. Imprimis, it seems, many of theseompeting 
choirs have failed to comply with Rule 12, according 
to which their approximate strength should be already 
declared. They would, therefore, have been dis- 
qualified, although now actively employed in pro- 
paration. Secondly—and here the real hoof-print 
appears—the “ practical difficulty of carrying out two 
such undertakings as the Handel Festival and the 
National Music Meetings during the same week, has 
induced the directors to adopt the course recommended 
by Mr. Beale.” Certainly if any secret opposition to 
those meetings existed in the controlling body at 
Sydenham, it could not have been more damagingly 
exercised than by fixingthe competitions in the off- 
days of the Handel Festival—days of reaction, anti- 
climax, indifference, fatigue. Anything more likely 
to kill the National Music Meeting we cannot con- 
ceive. It is now asserted that the competitions 
“will be resumed in the summer of 1875 in their 
integrity, including the solo and other classes 
originally opened.” Perhaps so; but all we can say 
is that the prospect of that is far and misty. 


The posthumous manuscripts of Prosper Merimée, 
which, are numerous, are about to be published in 
Paris, edited by Louis Jourdain.’ A writer in tho 
Liberté, having read the proof sheets, furnishes 
some account of the forthcoming book. Merimée 
who was famed for the extraordinary rapidity with 
which he wrote some of his most charming works, 
had also his minor reputations. For instance he 
was celebrated for the succulent macaroni which he 
could prepare. Both Rossini and Alexandre Dumas 
pere were jealous of his reputation in regard to the 
favourite dish of the Italians, and so one day a 
regular contest was arranged between the three 
eminent men at Rossini’s villa at Passy, as to 
who could make the best macaroni. The umpires 
were Meyerbeer, Auber, and young Théophile 
Gautier. To Mdme. Rossini’s great amusement 
the three contestants, with white aprons over their 
coats, went to work in her kitchen. Alexandre 
Dumas told them stories while they were thus 
engaged, Auber played on the piano in the ad- 
joining room, and Meyerbeer, who was a passable 
caricaturist, tried to depict the curious scene in the 
kitchen, At last the repast was ready, and the 
umpires and cooks sat down to dinner. All three 
dishes of macaroni were good enough. The umpires 
declared their inability to decide the contest. Du- 
mas claimed that his dish was the best, and a nice 
little wrangle ensued, While this was going on, 
Rossini was called into the ante-room, where a 
stranger wished to see him. He went out not in 
the best of humour. . The visitor was a performer 
on the curious instrument which consists of glasses 
filled with various quantities of water. ‘Great 
maestro,” he said respectfully to Rossini, ‘ will you 
allow me to perform before you on this humble 
instrument your immortal overture to ‘ William 
Tell?’” Rossini looked at the man for a moment, 
and then rushed back into the dining-room. His 
guests inquired what made him so angry. ‘Can 
you imagine,” he exclaimed, with ludicrous rage, 
“ that there is a fellow outside who wants to play to 
me the overture to ‘ William Tell’ on tumblers 
filled with muddy water ?” 





In these days when stago business and stage effect 
are so much sought after, especially in extravaganza 
and the light drama, an old illusion from the French 
stage might be tried. Some years ago a comic opera 
called ‘‘ Les Amours du Diable” was performed in 
Paris. In one scene the heroine of the piece was 
borne on the stage in a light palanquin, constructed 
in such a way as to show that there was no possibility 
of a double bottom, and resting on the shoulders of 
slaves. Arrived at the front of the stage, the palan- 
quin was set down in full view of the audience. The 
actress drew together the two silk curtains of the 
palanquin, which were almost immediately thrown 





that institution has some not too good-natured friends 


open by the slaves, but the actress had disappeared, 
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Where had she gone? This trick took place in the 
brightest light, on the front of a stage brilliantly 
illuminated. The audience could see under the 
palanquin: she had not gone down a trap. The 
marvel remained for a long time unsolved, and 
people crowded night after night to see the inexplic- 
able thing. The explanation is simple enough. 
The supports of the palanquin were of frail appear- 
ance, but they were, instead of four wooden columns, 
four metal tubes, hollow, with ropes running through 
them and passing over little pulleys at the top. 
These ropes descended again inside the palanquin, 
and were fastened to a frame, which formed the top 
of the silk eushion on which the actress was lying, 
and the other ends of the ropes connected with a 
make-weight. One of the palanquin-bearers was a 
machinist in slave’s costume, and when the actress 
drew the curtains, this machinist let go a rope, which 
caused the make-weight to fall, and the frame on 
which the actress lay to mount up to the dome, 
actress and all. There she lay, as neatly fixed as a 
fly in amber, but with a wire gauze cover over her 
head, permitting her to breathe comfortably. Care 
had ben taken in the building and painting of the 
palanquin to make it appear frail, while it was in 
fact very strong; and the bearers, men selected 
especially for their strength, were trained to pick up 
the palanquin with an air of lightness after the 
actress had disappeared, and trot out as if it were 
empty. A parody of the tricks of spiritism might 
thus be introduced into a burlesque. 








THE HOSPITAL DRAMA. 





A fashion which has arisen jn France and is likely 
to some extent to influence our taste in England, is 
not without some sombre foreshadowing of a bad 
time coming over the culture in things dramatic of 
a civilised nation. The change of governmental 
system in France does not seem to have altered the 
Parisian temperament. Perhaps it was too much 
to expect it would, and was unjust to ascribe the 
follies and extravagances of French society to the 
example of an Imperial Court. At all events the 
vagaries of fashion are even more rampant under 
the Republic than under the Empire. Luxury is 
unabated ; costliness of living has increased ; frivo- 
lous tastes are growing, and the national cynicism 
really encourages the vicious morals which it pro- 
fesses to deride. Outwardly all is prosperous and 
fair-seeming: it is the prosperity of Vanity Fair. 
Female dress, according to the information of one 
observer, was never so rich even in the Empress 
Eugénie’s day. Fortunes are spent in pictures, and 
in literature a demand las sprung up for costly 
editions, rare paper and splendid bindings. The 
worst kind of French literature is now embellished 
in this costly way: the Decameron, the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles and the Heptameron of Mar- 
guerite de Navarre are issued at ruinous prices in 
the most gorgeous and elaborate style, and are 
eagerly purchased. The theatres have never been 
so well filled as they have been during the past 
few months. At the Italian Opera, for so many 
years (even under the Empire) a source of ruin to 
successive dynasties of impresarios, M. Strakosch 
has been reaping a golden harvest, and means to 
prolong his season till June, although he has not 
the advantage of a State subvention, which all his 
predecessors had. But underneath all this brilliant 
surface works a visible corruption of taste and morals. 
A resident spectator who has enjoyed ample means 
of judging, gives it as his opinion that in art enjoy- 
ment the ever-widening spread of progress has 
brought public taste to a point corresponding with 
that which prevailed in Rome about the middle of 
the first century. Patrons of the drama no longer 
want tragedy or comedy. They want the arena. 
The suggestion of physical agony, if not the realisa- 
tion, makes the most successful spectacle of the time. 
Malle. Croizette has hit the popular taste by taking 
lessons of Dr. Tardieu, the eminent professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence, how to feign death. She 
does it so exactly that members of the faculty find 
their senses deceived. This hideous death scene 
fascinates Paris. Women faint, and are sick: re- 


volting exhibitions sully the boxes. ‘ Encore,” says 
the boxkeeper in the Charivari, ‘‘ Encore une loge 
qui a VYestomac retourné!” This ghastly fascination 
almost neutralised the duties of Lent. Fair devotees 
who had spent their mornings in worship and in 
visiting relics, flocked in the evening to see Mdlle. 
Croizette expire in the spasms of poison. This is 
no death scene such as the great tragedians have 
represented, wherein mortality is made the engine 
which affects our souls. It is purely a charnel-house 
exhibition, intended to horrify us through the nervous 
system. It is death devoid of dignity and barren of 
spiritual effect. 

There is a horrible story told hy one French 
correspondent about a melodrama which he heard 
two dramatic authors projecting. This play was not 
to be remarkable for its characters, or its plot, or its 
dialogue; but still it was to be a remarkable play. 
Its chief incident was to be that of an amputation, 
which should be realistically represented. A sur- 
geon should operate upon a skilfully constructed 
wax arm provided with gutta percha tubes con- 
taining a red fluid. The only difficulty was not in 
simulating the sanguinary details of taking off a 
limb, but in catching an actor whose writhing and 
screaming should be fully up to the level of 
tortured nature. With him engaged, supposing a 
man of genius would condescend to so hideous a 
make-believe, there was every chance of success for 
the new Parisian sensation. 

The idea is very revolting of course. To witness 
pain merely for the sake of pain and not because of 
any lesson it teaches, forms the most perverted kind 
of enjoyment. English audiences have not got so 
far as this yet; but example is insidious, and there 
is a tendency that wayalready. Death from remorse 
or grief is a more artistic field of display than death 
from poison ; but even the former may be rendered 
perilously realistic and horrifying. Mr. Irving’s 
simulation of apoplexy in ‘‘ T’he Bells” was one of 
the most ghastly bits of death-painting which the 
modern stage has seen. We do not say it was con- 
trary to the canons of art, taken in the single case: 
at the same time what is pretty certain is that art 
would suffer and taste be vitiated if half-a-dozen 
similar deaths were to be enacted at half-a-dozen 
theatres with equal success. The poetic value of 
death lies in its spirit, not in its detail. Most of 
the actions and phenomena of life—even the rude 
leaving of it—are susceptible of a poetical gloze, 
which, however, must not be examined too closely. 
In the case of tragedy, all the loftier emotions are 
displaced for a lower range, directly you begin to 
elaborate the details. Instead of awe comes horror, 
instead of respect, repugnance. The true ideal 
speaks to the sou! from afar off ; that which appeals 
to the senses only and agitates the nerves is merely 
a coarse form of art, if art it be at all. 








THE OLD QUARREL ON KOMMAS. 
‘ 





The singing in our London churches, during this 
past Lent season, of some of the genuine old chorals 
(1480 to 1550) has revived attention to the old-world 
quarrel of the quantus of the intervals inside the tetra- 
chord. The untutored ears of boys and girls confirm the 
truth of Mdme. Mara’s remark,‘‘ Singers know nothing 
of atemperament. They change the key and take 
the true interval.” In one sentence Mdme. Mara 
strikes down the theory of the immovable Do, and 
gives the verdict against Mr. Hullah, and in favour 
of Mr. Curwen, the doughty champion for the soni 
instabiles. The proportions of a general standard 
scale and those of a specific key-scale are just as 
interesting as they were in the days of Zarlino and 
Vincentio Galilei, or the earlier times of Gafor 
and Spartaro. General Thompson fought his duel 
over the different sizes of the re, and Helmholtz, as 
a matter of course, traverses the battle-field. Mr. 
Joseph Green sits as assessor, and makes that clearer 
which was clear enough before; or, as his antagonists 
would say—that darker which was dark enough 
before. The fact that the variation between re and 
la in our major and relative minor exists now, as it 
did in the days of the old Greeks and the still older 





Orientalists, cannot be gainsaid; nor has the 





arrangement of a temperament put it out of sight. 
How difficult is it for any choir to keep in tune when 
singing the so-called Tallis Chant—an Anglican 
alteration of one of the Gregorian chants. The first 
part of the chant is a progress of tonjc and dominant, 
the chanting or recitative tone being the major third 
of the key. In the second half, at the ante-penulti- 
mate, the fifth passes to the sixth, and the sixth 
again passes back to the fifth. And thus is raised 
the venerable problem, ‘Can the sixth pass dia. 
tonically to the fifth ?”’ 

Let C be the tonic in the Tallis Chant, can G its 
fifth pass to its sixth, and return to theG? In one 
view of course the move is all right, because G and 
D are fifths and so are A and E. But hearing the 
triad of A the ear calls for its inverse, and the 
fourth of A the sixth is not the second of the key, 
D from A is not D from C. Now add to this the 
yearning of the ear for the correct harmonica] 
response to the charming equal-dissonant-tempera- 
ment of a church organ, is it to be wondered at that 
children and congregation should all go out of tune 
when singing a long psalm to the Tallis Chant? 
Professional vocalists, who are taught to do any- 
thing and everything with the immovable Do, may 
be able to fight against the call of the ear and the 
imperfection of the “ well tuned organ,” but un- 
corrupted ears will not and cannot stand unmoved 
before such a hot fire of dissonance. The contest 
for the intense (or acute) interval between the first 
and second of the major key, a fight which lasted 
80 long and so merrily between Zarlino and his 
antagonists, was as old as Ptolemy. In the opinion 
of some of the learned the old Greeks had yery 
decided notions of the change of the key ; and this 
arose from the accuracy of their divisions of the 
several tonal gamuts. They always had a movable 
Do, a remove 80 certain that Guido in his system of 
Sol-fa adopted the principle without hesitation, a 
principle seen in the changes of the re, la, and mi 
in Playford’s Primers and Sympson’s Rudiments, so 
long the text-books in our cathedrals. The im- 
movable Do is the comparatively modern principle ; 
the movable Do the very ancient rule, and the rule 
now in yogue in France, and very generally in 
England. The Greeks had a short and simple 
method. They selected for their tonic any tone 
within the general scale, struck the octave, and 
then proceeded to fill up the intermediate tones in 
accordance with the special key or mode, and 
without reference to the normal, standard, or 
general scale. The harmony they employed was 
the simple common or fundamental triad, and the 
performances of our Scotch pipers will reveal how 
much can be done with a pedal drone of tonic and 
fifth. The modern confusion of the re and la 
arises from the minor key called the relative 
existing between the major tonic and its octave— 
an imperfect gamut, and created for the special 
torment of young practitioners. The sixth of a 
major key is an harmonical portion of the toni¢ 
series, but it can have no true fourth in the key. 
This was well known to our cathedral composers, 
for they preferred passing diatonically from the 
sixth of the minor mode to the fifth, rather than be 
annoyed with the triad upon the subdominant. 
This is seen in the few veritable old chants in the 
minor key, wherein we find in A minor the 
chord of F again and again preceding the 
dominant triad. A troublesome progression, because 
involving the forbidden sequence of conjunct fifths, 
and a progression which required all Sebastian 
Bach’s ingenuity to evade. See his many arrange 
ments of the so-called ‘St. Ann’s Tune” and the 
famous cadence therein, which our Dr. Oroft 80 
mangled. Perhaps it is hardly fair to say that this 
special bungling is the handiwork of Dr. Croft, for 
the tune was known here before his time, and there 
is no evidence to support the accusation beyond 
certain trumpery collections of Psalm tunes. 

It will be singular should the changes which are 
now taking place in the theory of music be defended 
as the return to the principles of old days. The 
great Milanese doctor, Gafor, began, so to say, in 
1480; and he based his works on harmony upo2 
the treatises of the ancient Greeks and Latins. 
Ptolemy was his great apostle. Then Peter Arop, 
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who came thirty years after, under the patronage of 
Pope Leo IV., did much for music by sending 
out a great blessing: a little book on harmony, 
which was translated by Foroocomebiensis. He was 
called a great thief, and his book decried as not con- 
taining anything original. But he taught what 
others had taught in fewer words, and better order, 
and to clearer purport. Peter Aron’s Primer of 
First Principles in Harmony might be reprinted in 
English now, to the very great advantage of students 
inthe elements of counterpoint. The teaching of 
1616 is not discordant with the teaching of 1874. 
He ought to be held in special reverence by Mr. 
Joseph Green and the enthusiasts over the Tritone ; 
for which, by the way, it would be well to invent 
some good and definite term. It is now called the 
secondary consonance, but this is hardly definite. 
Being neither consonance nor dissonance, and 
further, being the sheet anchor of Bach and Handel, 
and especially of Beethoven, it deseryes a name, 
and one worthy of its high merits and important 
position. Gafor in 1480 had declared for its banish- 
ment. It was illegitimate, and ought to be placed 
under interdict. But Peter in 1516-45 turned the 
tables, denounced the fashions and opinions of 1480, 
upset the tables of the purists, and fought hard for 
the gentle, small fifth. Here are some of Peter's 
notions touching the value of the snubbed “false 
fifth” as it was called :— 
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The re and the ré controversy came up strong in 
1580, and Fogliano, Dorin, Zarlino, and Galilei 
carried it on warmly. It lasted until at least the end 
ofthecentury. Galilei was for the temperament. How 
time was ever found to accumulate the learning and 
to write the never-ending folios now seems amystery 
There were giants in those days. And each of these 
men wrote their fair quota of choir music, anthems, 
masses, canticles, canons, and what not. They 
practised what they preached. The general phrase 
was, ‘Here is more work of mine; I am quite 
right; and then followed more campaigns, more 
battles, and never any defeats. It was much the 
same here in England at the beginning of the present 
century. Our church musicians were men of enor- 
mous learning. What a reader was Stafford Smith, 
and what a gorgeous library he possessed! Ah! who 
purloined its gems—its Koh-i-noor and its Deriah- 
noor? Then there was Philip Hayes, as fat and as 
weighty as the Tichborne Claimant, Groombridge, 
Greaterex, and an army of canons and amateurs 
possessing libraries in the fashion of Richard Heber. 
They crept from alley to alley, and stall to stall, and 
like Bernal bought their nuggets for a few cowries, 
and left fhem to be struggled for in the auction 
rooms ; or, and more generally so, to be tied up in 
large bundles and sacrificed to common brokers. 
Such is the fate in ordinary of the lovers of ‘‘ higher 
developments "—a race never to become extinct. Just 
now the tribe is strong and flourishing. The Komma 
knotty points are argued as bravely and as acutely 
as ever; key or no key; do here, and do everywhere; 
there is no lack of learning or industry. Before 
the expiration of this century ‘‘ the higher develop- 
ment” will have cleared its way through the tangle, 
and our musicians in petticoats will be grown up 
and taught to smile at the ignorance of their fore- 
fathers. Music will have found its bottom, and the 
young adepts will, no question, more than ever justify 
the aphorism “‘as mad as a musician.” We wish 
our readers long life, and hope that they may be the 
Johnny Gilpins to see and be in the fun. 














SQUABBLES ACROSS THE FLOAT. 





Our remarks last week upon the necessity of disci- 
Pline in theatres have been illustrated by events 
Sooner than we dreamed. A new piece was an- 
nounced at the Criterion on Saturday night. No 
published postponement appeared, yet the piece was 
not done; the excuse being that the musical conductor 


had not furnished the essential preparation! On 
Monday morning a letter signed H. J. Byron ap- 
peared in a newspaper, to the following effect :— 


As I am responsible for the entertainments at the 
Criterion Theatre, will you allow me, through the 
medium of your widely-read columns, to explain the 
cause of the sudden alteration in my program of 
Saturday evening? The little musical drama an- 
nounced—" Normandy Pippins”—was perfectly ready 
for production, and might, as far as the artists were 
concerned, have been produced some days previously ; 
but the musical director, after himself calling a full 
rehearsal for his band, failed to put in an appearance, 
nor was he anywhere to be found. The company, 
the members of the orchestra, and the entire staff 
engaged in the production of the piece remained in 
the theatre the whole day; at length, when six 
o’clock arrived, and no musical director, the manage- 
ment was reluctantly compelled to issue a notice, 
announcing the unavoidable postponement of the 
afterpiece. Any excuse on the part of the musical 
director is wholly inadmissible, inasmuch as he had 
ample time for scoring the band paris, &c., had him- 
self called his band for rehearsal, and had ‘informed 
Mr. Hingston, who went to his residence on Friday 
evening, that he should be ready by twelve on the 
following day. But for this promise we should have 
been able to have altered all advertisements, and 
have saved much annoyance and disappointment. 
At ten minutes past six on the evening of perfor- 
mance he sent a letter saying he was not ready, and 
the piece must be postponed or played without the 
music. 

Ihave the testimony of my own lengthened ex- 

perience and that, if necessary, of many musical 
directors, to back the assertion that ample time was 
given the arranger of the music to have completed 
his very slight and easy task. A trifling matter to 
the general publics is nevertheless much to a new 
management, whose earnest desire is to continue in 
the security of that confidence which has hitherto 
been accorded to its efforts. 
The weakness in an appeal like the foregoing is the 
obvious fact that the public have nothing to do with 
the details of disappointment. Primarily, a manager 
has no business to engage a subordinate who deserts 
him on an emergency ; but assuming this to happen 
(and slips of course occur in defiance of care and 
forethought), there are the courts of law to right the 
aggrieved one, who can always justify himself before 
the public that way. But to claim the sympathy of 
the public through the columns of the press is surely 
of the least advantage. It is as though a man 
whose wife turned intractable or whose servants 
broke into rebellion, should sit down and write to 
the parochial authorities or the Education League. 
The row is purely a domestic one; what have out- 
siders to do with it? No simple ex parte statement 
can put them in possession of the particulars, 
because no ex parte statement passes unchallenged, 
As an instance, what Mr. Byron states on Monday 
is flatly contradicted by Mr. Alfred Cellier on Wed- 
nesday: Mr. Cellier being the musical conductor 
impugned. 

Mr. H. J. Byron’s letter in The Daily Telegraph 
of to-day entirely misrepresents the facts connected 
with the non-production of ‘ Normandy Pippins” 
at the Criterion Theatre on Saturday last. The 
leading circumstances are these: It was only ten 
days before last Saturday that I received the libretto. 
Every day since that I have been at the theatre 
teaching the music—invariably from eleven a.m. to 
three—and have, until Friday, conducted the nightly 
performance. Although they advertised the music 
as being composed by Offenbach, Lecoeq, Mont- 
gomery, Gungl, and myself, yet, out of fourteen 
musical numbers, only two were not original; the 
remainder I have composed myself, and the whole 
I have had to arrange and score for orchestra. At 
the beginning of last week I told Mr. Byron that I 
could not be ready by Saturday unless he gave me 
permission to leave the nightly performance in the 
hands of my leader. He replied that he would 
rather postpone the piece than I should be absent 
from my place in the orchestra. On Friday, finding 
I was far from ready, I made the management 
acquainted with the fact, and entreated them to give 
me until Monday (to-day), to complete my score 
and band parts. This they refused to do, and 
expressed their determination to play the piece in 


*] any case, even without the music complete. I tried 


my utmost to get things ready in time for rehearsal, 
but failed. In conciusion, I feel sure that any real 
musician will not consider mine a slight and easy 
task. Mr. Byron’s own pen works so rapidly that 
he perhaps expects other people to do the same. In 
musical art one must work with care and great 








So the currents of rectification and contradiction, 
of assertion and denial, set in; and we may 
expect letters from everybody concerned. But how 
unsatisfactory all this—how hopeless the prospect 
of conviction and settlement. What promised in the 
playbill to be a tasty bit of dramatic fruit—* Nor- 
mandy Pippins "—suddenly becomes an apple of 
discord ; and the public are invited to look at the 
Criterion, not as the charming little bijou of a 
theatre, which wo all regarded it, but as the arena 
of sad strife. We do not pretend to enter into the 
merits of this dispute. Perhaps the conductor was 
hurried, perhaps he had'ample time. Possibly he 
gave the management to understand that he would 
be ready, possibly he said the exact reverse. Any- 
way the squabble is not forthe public to decide; and 
nobody, having once got into it, can get out of it 
quite as happily as though he had kept out. What, 
by the way, signifies Mr. Cellier’s statement that 
music announced as composed by Offenbach, Lecocq, 
Montgomery and Gungl, is not composed by those 
four, but in only two instances by one of those four ? 
Is this a specimen of the veracity of theatrical 
announcements? Are our ears cozened in theatres 
as well as our eyes? Let us hope that this is 
either an error or was an oversight, otherwise 
“Normandy Pippins” will partake in delusiveness 
with those other pippins which grow on the Dead 
Sea. 





NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 





To tar Eprror. 

Sir,—In the interests of the movement embodied 
in this undertaking, Mr. Willert Beale has advised the 
directors of the Crystal Palace that the competitions 
in June next be deferred. Many of the competing 
choirs have failed to comply with Rule 12, according 
to which their approximate strength should be 
already declared. They would, therefore, have 
been disqualified although now actively employed 
in preparation. This, together with the practical 
difficulty of carrying out two such undertakings as 
the Handel Festival and the National Music Meetings 
during the same week, has induced the directors to 
adopt the course recommended by Mr. Beale. I 
shall be obliged if you will allow this statement to 
appear in your paper, and I take the present oppor- 
tunity of announcing that the National Music 
Meetings will be resumed during the summer of 
1875 in their integrity, including the solo and other 
classes originally opened. The music to be prepared 
for performance in competition in 1875 will be the 
same as that selected for the series now postponed. 
The rules and lists for the meetings in 1875 can be 
had on application to the Crystal Palace.—I am yours 








obediently, 8. Froop Paasz, Secretary, 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, April 11. 
SCOTLAND. 
Eprypunen, April 15th, 


Mdme. Eleanor Armstrong gave a concert last 
Wednesday. This lady is one of our most accom- 
plished vocalists, and has earned a well-deserved 
reputation in Edinburgh. The concert opened with 
a trio*of Reissiger’s in D minor, Op, 25, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello. Professor Oakeley’s 
“ Tears, idle tears,” was the next item in the pro- 
gram, excellently sung by Miss Catherine Armstrong. 
Mdme. Eleanor Armstrong then rendered Matilda’s 
air in ‘ Guillaume Tell,” “ Sombres foréts,” with 
great artistic power and finish. Her other solo 
“Lo! there the gentle lark” was also a most ad- 
mirable performance. Miss Catherine Armstrong 
gave the hackneyed “ Deh vieni” with great taste, 
and joined her sister in a duet by Mercadante “‘Vanne 
se alberghi in petto.” Mr. Carl D. Hamilton played 
an adagio of Grimm's with his usual finish. Miss 
Agnes D. Hamilton played a cavatina of Raff's with 
a tone and power of execution which warrant our 
auguring great things from this young violinist, 
There is a certain lack of finish about her—we are 
speaking quite hypercritically—but in other respects 
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Mr. Driggs for this concert, but this gentleman was 
unfortunately suffering from indisposition. 

The School of Arts Musical Association gave their 
annual concert on Tuesday night. This Society, 
which is composed of the members of the School of 
Arts, numbers about eighty strong, of whom fifty 
are vocalists and the remainder instrumentalists. 
Although as yet in its infancy this Society has within 
the last year under the able leadership of Herr 
Schweizer made rapid strides, and the tout ensemble 
of the concert on Tuesday is full of promise for the 
future. The chief feature of the concert was the 
production of Schumann’s ‘Gipsy Life,” with 
orchestral accompaniments scored by Herr Schweizer. 
This charming little piece has never been given 
before in Scotland, and we are under every 
obligation to this young Society for so acceptable 
a novelty. It is an excellent specimen of Schu- 
mann’s pictorial power, and the introduction of 
the triangle and tambourine contributes greatly to 
heighten the effect. Locke’s quaint music to “ Mac- 
beth” was another article in the program, and was 
given with great spirit and accuracy. Spohr's ‘ As 
pants the hart” was sung with great feeling, and the 
difficult soprano solo was excellently rendered by 
Miss Simpson. Mendelssohn’s serenade ‘ Awake, 
my love,” was sung with a wonderful degree of feel- 
ing and expression, and the tenors and basses must 
be congratulated on their spirited rendering of 
** Liitzow’s Wild Chase.” The orchestra, under the 
baton of Herr Schweizer, acquitted themselves wel] 
in the overtures to ‘* Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” “Il Barbiere,” and in Haydn’s Symphony 
in C major (No. 1). The soloists of the evening 
were Herr Schweizer, who played Wagner’s ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser” March, arranged by Liszt, in a most brilliant 
style (he was compelled to repeat it in answer to 
a unanimous encore); Miss Simpson, who sang 
Schubert's ‘“‘ Margaret at the spinning-wheel” with 
great spirit and power; and Mr. Kennedy (baritone), 
who gave a very dashing rendering of Arthur Sullivan’s 
**T am a ruler on the sea.” 





FRANCE. 





Panis, April 15th, 1874. 

You are not to be rejoiced in London yet awhile 
with the fairest of our operatic divinities en évidence. 
Mdlle. Belocca is for none of you. Mr. Gye tried 
hard to get her for the 18th and 21st of this month. 
But the rumour that she was to leave for London 
got wind, and the consequence has been a formal 
protest on the part of the subscribers to the Italian 
Opera here against her departure before the end of 
the season, the manager being threatened with no 
end of pains and penalties in the event of his 
allowing her to cross the Channel. Although she 
has been singing throughout the season, Malle. 
Belocea’s popularity increases with every perform- 
ance. She made a deep impression in the sacred 
concerts which were given last week, and at last 
Tuesday's performance of ‘* Semiramide’’ several 
distinguished habitués of Covent Garden were 
enthusiastic in her praises. The Italiens is likely 
to prolong its season in order that Mdlle. Krauss 
may return. A young American lady, Miss Miles, 
will possibly make her début here in “* Un Ballo.’ 
She is said to possess an admirable soprano. 

To descend from grand opera to bouffe, we have 
got rid of La Fille de Madame Angot.” That 
interesting young person has been succeeded on the 
stage of the Folies Dramatiques by another young 
person, “‘ La Belle Bourbonnaise,” who is not likely 
to achieve the same amount of popularity. The 
scene is laid under Louis XV., and the heroine (who 
takes her name from an old French song, which is 
effectively introduced into the scene) has a narrow 
escape of being forced into the pare aux cerfs; but 
she is saved from ruin by Madame Dubarry, who 
contrives to have herself kidnapped instead of the 
young village beauty, and greatly surprises her 
Royal lover when he proceeds to the rendezvous. 
Though flavoured with the amount of impropriety 





There have been some new pieces produced at the 
Palais Royal during the week, but little amusement 
can be extracted from them. A one-act vaudeville 
‘* La pitce di Chambertin”’ has no incident beyond 
that where the owner of a butt of the mentioned 
wine sets all his household and his daughters’ 
lovers bottle-washing. ‘‘ La Mi Caréme” by Meilhac 
and Halévy is a failure, although its atmosphere is 
pure Parisian. This also is a one-act play. A third 
single act comedy is ‘‘ Homard” by Gondinet, which 
turns upon a doctor giving an illegible prescription 
which cures a lady’s fainting fit at a theatre; where- 
upon the lady is so delighted that she insists on his 
prescribing for her husband also, who has ruined his 
temper and constitution by persistent indulgence in 
lobster. The physician again resorts toa few scrawls 
upon paper, and the inspired chemist again makes 
up a drug which cures the husband. To this feeble 
plot some witty dialogue and good acting have been 
wedded. The Renaissance, from the management 
of which M. Offenbach is now finally dissociated, has 
revived a three-act fairy vaudeville, originally played 
at the Vaudeville, called the ‘* Bibelots du Diable.” 
It had a great success on its first production some 
sixteen years ago, and also when again brought out 
in 1862. The stage of the Renaissance is too con- 
fined for a mechanical piece of this description, and 
on the first night scarcely one of the tricks went well. 
All sorts of laughable contretemps occurred in conse- 
quence, the scene-shifters half-a-dozen times pro- 
ducing just what was not required. The acting, 
considering the inevitable effects of drawbacks like 
these, was respectable, Mdlle. Silly being very 
attractive as Risette, and Mdlle. Graudet most 
amusing in the part of Toby. 


The French drama has long suffered the raids of 
English adaptors, but now France is inaugurating 
the Revanche. True, it is not England but America 
on whom the present reprisal has fallen; but the 
race isthesame. A dramatic version of Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter” is now drawing crowds to the 
Ambigu Comique. .Hawthorne’s name is not men- 
tioned in the bills. It is transmogrified into a 
melodrama of the heaviest school, and is porten- 
tously long; but the public like it, so far; though 
it is yet too new to decide. Mare Fournier and 
Lermina are the announced authors. 

The inanimate drama has its turn among the 
sensations of the day; and in the matter of wit and 
sharpness the inanimate drama could give its vital 
rival some lessons. I refer to the puppets, or 
pupazzi of M. Lemercier de Neuville, which are all the 
rage now in Paris drawing-rooms. M. Lemercier 
de Neuville, a young dramatic author and satirical 
poet of mark, is at once the manufacturer, the 
costumier, and the wire-puller of his puppets, the 
author of the sparkling dialogues he puts in their 
mouths, and of the gay vaudeville songs they sing. 
Their antics have all some political or social 
reference. Thus the Duc d’Aumale, M. Thiers, 
Gambetta, and other public characters come on in 
doll form, and make themselves ludicrous, The 
plays in which these réles occur are all strongly 
allusive, though the names and hits wear a thin 
disguise. Littré the Academicien comes on and 
sings a song about his Simian ancestry. This 
entertainment is much sought after, though it is 
necessarily confined to the saloons. The public— 
the mob—had their special fare in a queer play 
performed at the recent Gingerbread Fair. This 
one-act piece, represented at intervals throughout 
the duration of the fair, has received the honour of 
a notice from no insignificant pen. A representa- 
tive of the Temps acknowledges that ‘ Jeanne 
Wd Arc,” the tragedy performed on the Boulevard, 
although identical in name with M. Barbier’s cele- 
brated piece, may be regarded as original. The 
interest of the drama was sustained by a succession 
of fights till the dénouement was brought about 
by the imprndence of the Maid of Orleans, who left 
her men to attack an Englishman with particularly 
long red whiskers. He was worsted at once; but, 





which seems a sine qué non on the French stage 
now-a-days, and enlivened by charming music, ‘‘ La 
Belle Bourbonnaise” is voted dull. The honours of | 
the evening were for the composer, M. Cedds; his | 
music is lively, sparkling, and original. ’ 


instead of laying down his arms, he dodged behind 


| her men, who closed round the heroine and bound 
her hands, while the Englishman gleefully rubbed | without 


his own. Jeanne next appeared at the stake, and 


the audience visibly shuddered. The sandy English | 








warrior then advanced to the Maid and offered her 
his hand. ‘ Reflect,’ he cried; “this is your last 
chance of life.” The public waited anxiously for 
the answer. It came at last. ‘You are too ugly,” 
exclaimed the heroine, “ and, besides, I belong to 
Heaven!” The applause excited by this reply 
almost drowned the dying whisper of the Maid, 
who noticing an omission in the tableau, distinctly 
murmured, ‘You just hand me that flag, and be 
quick about it!” . 

The old fairy story of the “ Sleeping Beauty” has 
supplied MM. Clairville and Busnach, with the 
‘“‘ opéra-féerie en trois actes et douze tableaux,” the 
music composed by Henry Litolff. This has been 
produced atthe Chatelet. The Sleeping Beauty is 
sustained by Mdme. Mélanie Reboux; Nérida, by 
Malle. Paola Marie; M. Laurent, the tenor, is Prince 
Muguet; the magician, Abaltaman, is assigned to M. 
René Julien, bass. Mr. Henry Litolff, who is an 
Englishman, has furnished music far above the mark 
of opera-bouffe. Can you imagine Sullivan setting 
a Fille Angot libretto, or Macfarren tackling a Grande 
Duchesse? These Englishmen are all the same— 
solemnly, woodenly serious in what they undertake, 
They apply mathematical principles to the spinning 
of a teetotum. Litolff has with profound care and 
elaboration written twenty-five numbers, most of 
them tinged with Wagnerish tendencies. The result 
is, the audience yawn. As to the performance that 
is mediocre, and the singing absolutely bad. 

‘“* How itis done ” is always an interesting problem 
when some achievement is fascinating public 
attention. Thus many fair playgoers may be glad 
to be told by the Temps the secret by which Malle. 
Croizette displays such ghastly paleness in the death 
scene of ‘Le Sphinx.” All sorts of suggestions 
have been made as to the method of its verisimilitude. 
It remained for the Temps, however, to explain the 
fair actress’s real modus operandi. It appears that 
the scene previous to her swallowing the poison is 
very short, thus enabling her, by keeping her profile 
to the audience, to come on the stage unpainted; 
and immediately she has swallowed the draught, her 
face being illuminated by a jet of gas, it at once 
assumes a sufficiently ghostly appearance. When, 
however, combined with this, she pushes back her 
hair so as to alter the proportion of her face, and 
wildly rolls her eyes—which have their natural 
obliquity exaggerated by black paint—the illusion is 
of course complete. 








Sr. James’s Toeatre.—An amateur theatrical 
performance, under Royal patronage, will take place 
this evening (Friday) at the St. James’s Theatre. 
The plays to be given are * Our Wife ; or, The Rose 
of Amiens,” and “ The Irish Ambassador,” in which 
most of the amateurs who played on the 20th of 
February last will again appear. We understand 
that the proceeds, after defraying expenses, will be 
handed to the Lambeth Relief Fund for the benefit 
of the poor who lost their property by the recent 
extraordinary high tide, and cqnsequent overflowing 
of the Thames. Such a good intention deserves 
support, and we wish the ‘Samaritan’ company 
every success in their charitable undertaking. 

At Liverpool, on Monday, the 13th inst., Signor 
and Mdme. Garcia gave a morning concert at 
Dreaper’s Rooms, which was well attended. Mdme. 
Garcia sang Sir J. Benedict’s ‘ Rock me to sleep,” 
and a song from Thomas’s opera ‘ Mignon.” 
Signor Garcia and she also sang in rotation the 
twelve numbers of Gounod’s “Biondina” with 
great effect. Signor Garcia was encored in Neider- 
meyer’s ‘Le Lac,” when he gave ‘The Village 
Blacksmith,” which was greatly applauded. Mr. 
Macan joined him in Hackel’s duet ‘* Two Nightin- 
gales,” and sang Hatton’s ‘ The Lark.” The only 
solo instrumentalist was Mr. Horton C. Allison, 
who was encored in his own “ Impromptu” (from 
his ‘ Oxford Concert Pieces,”) and who played 
Beethoven’s grand sonata in D minor, Op. 29, No. 
2. Sir Julius Benedict accompanied. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN'S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 





PART THE FIRST. 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of “rs BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (x.).. a 
GODENGS . ... 0 csc do sccesscencccccsececasesosens seeeeses oe 1 3 HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus .............00. . 

THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Bernany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus .............. 1 9 
CIE iicsecids neice sc bode ccdicn odegais 000704 b000 ee deeess re 09 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 

I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus......ceccgecscecesecccces 1 9 IF THOU HAD’ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....cccceecseeeccecccs PS, 

DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet aaa a ee HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus., 1 4 








PART ' THE SECOND. 


8. d 


: 8. d. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (8.8.A.7.B.B.) ..ceseceeceevesees 09 

(BAMB)  ccccccccccccccccccceeevesenceccccesecevcessocens 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ gsveer 1 8 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .......... Decteswansomnac sens 1 6 


The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 























.d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flatandG (r) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (1.) .ssesssesessesseessssesecsseeessenes sess ri 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In Band A flat (@.) .......... 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio .......... 3 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (0) .......sceeeseeseseecees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 8 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InE and G (c.)...... 4 0 | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
J.C. M‘*CAUL. 
. THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s 
8. d. 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.4.7.3.) ..0e.eeseeeeeee0e22 010 | BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorns (Unaccompanied 0 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.A-1.B.) .....0ses0008 1 3 | OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus........ dbsashaevenene ».0 9 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies, 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. , 
s. d. s. d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ........ bei eos ... 8 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE.....++.00+0s008 8 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte,........+seeeeeeee a on BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto).......seseeseseeeeeenss 8 0 








Lonvon: J, B, CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J. B, CRAMER & OOS 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the T'hree Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18¢, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarteron the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 33 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUENEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 

201 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





I ars oak cb s4bcscehdeeares 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 “ 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
SNS én diarabatescudce 18 é 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ......... 22 es 
4.,—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 ‘o 
4a.—With Sub Bags (in place of Forte) 32 ‘a 
4b,—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 - 
5.—LHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 rw 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccscscccens ‘. ma 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

extra) ..... évdaaniasdetous 40 ‘i 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 

<5 350s 6nestameeraees 60. 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) .......+ ee 60 ¢9 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, veeyhend. 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut ......... 85 ly 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ........... 40 ” 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell .......-+.... 45 ” 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 “ 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ,, 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ms 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 * 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 

Het BUG cccccsccedccvcce GH ig 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 

Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 

and Foot Swell ........ osoe 100 gg 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

and Hand Blower ...... éeue 120 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 

Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
----125t0150,, 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can alao be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





BELFAST 


J. B. CRAMER & CO. 8 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 Qs, 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 

Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops, 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNDUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Kne® Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre, Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute, Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 


Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. _ Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J, B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 








= 


~e 
cocoooosoco™ 


There site & birds ...0 00.00 re cvccceces 
Sertth GRGMIIG 0 0:0:00 90:06.00:0005 400606 cc nnee cveseoeere 
Little Maid Of Arondee «oi6iiidcs ic ce gs tees cecccece ceeeee 
Guinevere | (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 
UG NS GIG 6s kb cn 85 v0 ck 0s btee dod 50300885 ee 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ...... 

Oh! bella mia........ 


ae 


$+ 
~~ >_> > 





BY LOUISA GRAY, 





DERITRIIE BOER ic ons tn 06 Koike 60009000 04.snenesenoecosace 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ..........-. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........cccecssocces 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........0. 
BMiy Gd Vows, ““TemmctOie ok oo'6.0 v0 00 0000 00 00 cose 


ar ee Pe 
oooooco 





BY O. BARRI., 


ene 


TWA GT THO cccosccvcccdcvcvcqecccessocceveacccsccee @ © 
DieE FEY ehie talgadiaedecemeséiiiceciseusunss 60 
Alone for ever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Tho Fa GROG cv rcicdedctceccecesecosevcssscceceses 40 
WOM AIMATO Sn oc ccecececedeccce ve veces coccccee ce cceces 4 0 
Love's GOlde asd 24:00 20 vc cess ccvcescccccccceecqcencss & @ 





BY MISS PHILP. 
The biddowm Chord 04 ie 6686 6s 0s ceccsecc cece ccccceeveses 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .........eceeseees 
Restored 4... cccsccccsccvecee 


-_> & em 
cooo 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 











Words, vain words......60+. e005 - 40 
The 20n SWALLOWS... 0 ccesceccteccedeccccceccccccccsscee 4 O 
Raindrops .....cceccccsscccccvcesecvencesevccssecccccs 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. ..cccccsssscccccvecssesss 4 0 
Thowginte 1.0 cocccccccccccccccccccccoccccccccsesccescesn 4 O 
Spiryt LOVE ....+e-seeeeeeees - 40 
Re . 40 
TPC] TAMCS oc 0.66 6d 0d cece cc co ddacisccccccccscccoece 4 O 
riends .....+.+...+.+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the Way ......cescccceee - 40 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...........0.068 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 


The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......s00000++ - £40 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
IIE GOI <5'cn vs dn 00 ntss-0b.00.09:00:00-00 cedcccasdoence 
TW oe ns ob be 60:06 0.0:06:60:6050.44-00 64:45 oe Goce cnstaneeee @ ® 


-~ 
_—] 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .......seseses0. 3 0 
Queen of Beauty Song. (Tenor) ..........scsceeeees 
The Land,of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 


o 
So 


and Tenor) .....0.+009. 


F oo chavcased 8 0 
For over and for ay .. 000. 0. s0ce cece cece cece - 40 
SND MUNN 4 LG. Yic in ccsp'tvec cnncapescvecccsocs O° 2 
Pe CORA TEN... dostesscsitacabied atecitived At 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W, 





i 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already oxisting 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London thero 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves, 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 


Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth »  Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Counarp, 
Enarp, and Krrxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 


e 


CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 








At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnramens ‘have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, whero Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Bianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas, 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
. CRAMER & CO., Reaznt Street, W. 
. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
. CRAMER & CO., West Srazur, & Westzrx Roap, Baiauton. 


J.B 
J.B 
J.B 
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Now Ready, No. 81, for APRIL, of 


LINSDBBYS’ MAGAZINE 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


: TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


j he Ashantee War. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By G.A.HENTY. (Special Correspondent to 


the Standard), Author of * The March to Magdala,” “ All But nx! dl &c: In 1 vol. 8vo. (In a few days, 








} 
. New Work by Elizabeth Cooper. ;' 
| The Life of THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of STRAFFORD, and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” ‘‘ Popular History of America,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
7 


j Who came over with William the Conqueror ? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New Historical Work. 


By J, R. PLANCHE, Author of ** The Recollections and Reflections of J. R, Planché,” &. 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
: 4 A Startling Confession, The Phantom Genius, A Working Opera, First Floor Windows, &c. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD (of the 


( Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait. [Now ready. 
Notice.—A Midnight Mass, a Silent Service, Watch-Night, Orthodox Spirit Seance, &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious Life in the CHURCH of: 
| 
| 


ENGLAND. By the Author of ‘ Unorthodox London,” &e. 1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition, ready, 
Notice.—Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, &e. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious Life in the Metropolis. . 


By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Second Edition, now ready. 
Notice.—A Parson in Transition, Interviewing a Mormon, The Gospel of Hell Fire, &c. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D 


Author of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. {In the D., 
*," This Volume will complete the Series of Dr. Davies’s interesting Works on London Religious Life. 
Colonial Sports and Pastimes. 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. His Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in - 
Canada, Australia, and the United States. PY W. STAMER, Author of “‘ Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


i - TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SHALL I WIN HER. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of 


War,” “ Only an Ensign,” ‘“‘ Under the Red Dragon,’’ &c. In 8 vols, [Now ready. 
New Novel by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 


MERRY ENGLAND; or, Nobles and Serfs. By WILLIAM HARRISON 


AINSWORTH, Author of ‘Old St. Paul's,” “ Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” “ Boscobel,” ‘‘Good Old Times,” “‘ Tower of London,” &c. 3vols. 





CICELY. By the Author of “ Not Without Thorns,” “She was Young and He 
| MAKING the WORST of IT: a Novel. By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 
The ONLY ONE of HER MOTHER. By the Author of “ Altogether Wrong,’ 
ONCE AND FOR VER ; i Or, Passages in the Life of the Curate of Danbury y- 
A FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A, 
A LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. LYSONS. In 2 vols. woe: 


FRANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs. J.H. RIDDELL, Author of “George 


. | Geith,” * City and Suburb,” Too Much Alone,” “‘ Far Above. Brot fs &c. In 8 vols, [Now roy, 
| A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER, Author of ‘“ The 
Ls House of Raby,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
: Christmas Number of “‘ Once a Week.” [Now ready. 


a FOR BEAUTY’S SAKE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. (alee sail 
i GRANTLEY GRANGE. A New Novel, in 8 vols. [Now ready. 


i THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of “Ship Ahoy!” the 
| 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, $, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Printed aud Publiahed by Jaxae Swirr, of 65, King-etrvet, Goldeu-square, in the County of Mflddleengea} tbe printing-ofice of Swirr 4 Co., 66, King-atreet aforesnid—Friday, April 17h 1814 








